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Editorial 
Reconstruction 


From the letters of twenty correspondents work- 
ing in twelve provinces, and from other sources of 
information, we have tried below to hint at the 
real effect of the war upon mission work. Apparently some 
places have hardly felt the war at all. In general the Chinese 
contingent of the Christian army has not been greatly affected, 
though a measure of uncertainty about the significance of the 
war has raised questions that only time can fully answer for 
everybody. Outwardly the war has resulted in a certain slowing 
up of mission work, much of which is at present only marking 
time. Missionary forces have been considerably depleted which 
has of necessity thrown more responsibility on Chinese workers. 
Variations in exchange have affected the amount of funds avail- 
able, with the result that in a number of places there has been 
progress in Chinese giving to Christian work. The articles 
dealing with this subject now appearing in Millara’s Review 
show an enlargement of ideals on the part of a growing section 
of the missionary body as.to how missionary work should 
in future be done. The conditions brought about by the 
war may fairly be said to have accelerated certain movements 
apparent before the War, such as the promotion of Chinese 
leadership and self-support. Mr. Julean Arnold says that 
the war ‘*has given China, or at least a large number of the 
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Chinese people, a new and larger vision of the outside world 
which will react on China.’’ The result of this vision will be | 
the full effect of the war, which will, however, come more as 
the result of the pressure of outside ideals than from spontaneous 
reaction on the part of the Chinese Christian forces. In other 
words, when the wave of changed thinking in the West as 
represented in the ideas of the progressive wing of the mission- _ 
aries, gets into the minds of the Chinese, then will come the 
full result of the war. This change will mean not‘so much, 
possibly, a sweeping away of the old as it willa bigger way 
of doing things.~ Mr. Julean Arnold again says, ‘‘In my 
opinion mission work in China will have to proceed on bigger 
lines and with a bigger vision in the future.’’ 
* * 
} In the reconstruction now beginning, many 
pierces 9g will expect that the stimuli to self-support, 
"produced by war conditions, will increase 


- in strength. But a temporary decrease of foreign funds is but 


a negative approach tothe problem. The larger standards of 
beneficence created by the War will mean in time increase of 
financial support for work in China, The Methodist drive for 
a fund of eighty million dollars for general mission work, and 
that of the ‘‘new era expansion movement’’ of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States for the raising of $30,925,000 for support of missions in — 
the next five years, are hints of what is coming. Oue of our 
correspondents makes this significant remark which has a 
most direct bearing on the rate of growth of self-support: 
‘‘ The support of Chinese workers by the Chinese churches is 
becoming a more difficult matter. As higher training and 
more thorough education become available for those preparing 
for the Chinese Christian ministry, the mere coolie wages 
hitherto almost universally given to Chinese evangelists and 
pastors will be far from sufficient; and expectant preachers 
will look to be placed more nearly upon the level, as to remu- 
neration, with fellow-students entering upon other fields of 
work.” We must have the better trained men; their needs — 
expand faster than the ability of those they serve to meet these — 
needs: hence the dilemma. Shall we hold back the work 


“until Chinese Christians are able to do all for themselves, or. 


shall we invest more liberally in the training of real leaders ? 
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Editorial 


THE ‘‘Chinese Mission to Yunnan’? 
The Crucial Opportunity i, the response of Chinese leadership 
to the opportunities of the new era. 
| It should be welcomed, encouraged, 
aud supported everywhere, as a vital step towards the adequate - 
evangelization of China. It draws attention also to the pres- 
ent critical opportunity for Chinese leadership in every line of 
mission work. We are just beginning to feel the draiu of the 
War upon the missionary forces. Adequate plans to restore 
what has been lost and increase these forces are appearing. 
There is bound, however, to be a hiatus during which the 
depletion of these forces will be tremendously felt. ‘* Prac- 
tically the whole supply of medical missionaries and trained 
nurses, aud unordained men for educational and other work has 
been cut off,’’ says Dr. A. J. Brown. He says, also speaking of 
American mission work, ‘‘the Missions should frankly face 
the probability that very few new missionaries can be sent out 
for some time to come.’’ The proposed Student Volunteer 
drive for candidates will not, apparently, offset this lack entirely, 
as Mr. Turner, the Secretary for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, says it will take years after the eud of the War to get the 
number of missionary candidates back to even normal. The 
same thing is possibly true in some measure of missionary work 
carried on by British missionary. societies. This, then, is ¢he 
day of opportunity for Chinese leadershep in Christian work in 
China. Here is an opening for the play of Chinese initiative. 
Here is a test of the fitness of Chinese leaders to really lead. 
God has made the hour; we look for the Chinese leadership 
to step forward which He has prepared for this hour. 
* * 
LEADERSHIP never counts unless it really 
‘leads. To be real, therefore, leadership 
must in some way change either existing 
methods or messages to adapt them to the 
better understood needs. In talking of Chinese leadership let 
us not coufuse this with the idea of a mere increase of more 
active Chinese followers. 

Now while democracy stimulates leadership it also allows 
‘“freedom of conscience.’? The two go together. From a 
Chinese leader now in America, we quote the following ; 
how widespread the misunderstanding of which he speaks is, 
we do not know; we kuow that he believes in the great 


‘* Freedom of 
Conscience” for 
Chinese Leaders. 
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fundamentals of Christianity. He says: ‘‘ There is a great 
deal of misunderstanding going on among the Chinese students 
(in America) ; they believe that the missionaries are not willing 
to give the Chinese Christian workers freedom of conscience, 
that the latter are under the thumb of the missionaries in the 
matter of faith as well as other things, that those who work 
with the missionaries are to be servants and take orders from 
them, and especially those who, like myself, owe much to a 
missionary friend for the opportunity of education ....I am 
a Chinese and cannot help but look at the problem from the | 
Chinese standpoint.’’ He then speaks of the danger to a mis- 
sionary institution of ‘‘ having the odious reputation of being 
a narrow-minded, autocratic institution, prejudiced against free 
investigation of truth,’’ as one they cannot afford to have. He 
says furthermore: ‘‘the attitude of the young men of to-day is 


‘that if the truth taught is God’s truth then it ought to be able to 


stand any test.’’ He further adds, ‘‘ Other things being equal, 


- the Church of China, if she ie ever going to be useful to the 


cause in China, must command the confidence of the laity.’’ 

Allowing that the above is due in varying proportions to 
hypersensitiveness, the lack of knowledge of the real ideas of 
the missionaries and to the facts set forth so ably by Mr. David © 
Yui, yet it remains true that we must guard against giving 
the impression that we are not willing to give freedom to 
the Chinese Christian conscience. 

* * 
Mr. Julean Arnold, Commercial Attaché of © 
Legation, says: ‘‘It would seem 
of Missions. 
also that co-ordination and concentration of 

effort, with higher ideals of actual practical service, will have 
to obtain. | 

‘¢ After the War, China will make tremendous strides in 
modern industries. Labor will be exploited. Women and 
children will be obliged to work under unwholesome conditions | 
and sanitation will not be what it should, but these conditions 
can only be properly handled by Chinese trained as leaders, so 
that, in my estimation, the missions should lose no opportunity 
in planning for the concentration and co-ordination of their 
efforts upon training leaders and creating model institutions 
which may serve as examples for imitation by Chinese com- 
munities. A model village or a model industrial plant may 
not be impractical if done with Chinese co-operation. | 
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‘* Mission education at present in China is too academic 
and theoretical to meet the industrial, administrative, com- 
mercial, and agricultural needs of the New China, the real 
pressing needs. Specialists trained in industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural methods will be needed in the mission sehools 
in numbers, for unless the mission educational institutions are 
prepared to teach agriculture, commerce, and industries well 
and in a way creditable to themselves they had better not 
launch out on this phase of educational activity, although it 
lends itself to bigger possibilities, in my estimation, than any 
other educational work which can at present be done in this 
country .... This will necessitate care on their part in main- 
taining high standards and good quality in their educational 
work to prevent the impression being created that mission work 
is mediocre or second rate, which would not be in keeping with 
ideals of twentieth century Christianity. 

** After the war, China will open up in a much larger way 
for foreign enterprises of all sorts and foreign merchants and 
manufacturers will be traveling in much larger numbers in the 
interior of China. Chinese people will therefore be brought 
into more intimate contact with foreigners generally and any 
weaknesses tn mission work will stand out, or be made to 
stand out in a more prominent way. For this reason it would 
seem to me that it will be necessary for missionary societies to 
emphasize the essentials in their work and to eradicate as much 
as possible all non-essentials. The literature which will be 
produced on the ideals for which the War has been fought will 
gradually come to China and the Chinese will come to a 
knowledge of democratic ideals of society and they will need 
guidance in the interpretation of this literature ; such guidance 
should come from big-minded men and women and not be 
permitted to be distorted by those of narrow vision. 

‘Probably one of the greatest effects that the War will 
have in its relation to Chinese society will be the effect of the 
knowledge to the Chinese of the position of women in the West 
in their relation to industry and to war activities generally. 
Our missionary societies will find it necessary to give a larger 
proportionate amount. of money and support to the work for 
women in China, as in my opinion this work in many ways 
will have more far-reaching effects than the same amount of 
work and money spent upon men.’’ 
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Promotion of Fntercession 


“But when He saw the multitudes, He was moved. with 
compassion for them, because they were distressed and scattered, 
as sheep not having a shepherd.’’ 


YUNNAN 
INHABITANTS. CHRISTIAN FORCES. 
Out of 8,000,000 there are 8,000 Christians. 
For every 100,000 there is 1 missionary. 
For every 70,000 there is 1 male evangelist. 
‘For the whole province there are 10 ordained pastors. 
Bible-women. 


2 Christian hospitals. 
But few more than 20 colporteurs. 
No Middle School. 


To go? Possibly. 
To give? Certainly. 
What is your privilege ? To pray? Assuredly. 


‘Pray vE therefore the Lord of the harvest that He send 
forth laborers into His harvest.’’ 
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Contributed Articles 


-§tatement to the Christians of China regarding 
the Chinese Mission to Yunnan 


Cc. Y. CHANG 
(Translated by J. L. STUART.) 


HRIST’S instructions are **Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to the whole creation. He that 
@ believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 

disbelieveth shall be condemned.’’ These are not 
words to be idly repeated, but call for action. Nor are we to 
limit ourselves to any one corner and take comfort therein. 
As to the condemnation for those who disbelieve, when we 
think of the multitudes to whom life is but a drunken sleep 
and death a fateful dream, whose is the responsibility if not 
that of the 312,970 Christians of China? Day and night this 
thought presses on one with increasing agony. Jesus is the 
world’s Saviour and his disciples must share His task. He 
has gone but His word abides as a sacred commission for us 
and glad tidings for mankind. Besides, Christianity stands 
for progress. Success does not bring satisfaction, nor does 
discouragement dampen its zeal. After Jesus had accomplished 
his loving sacrifice, His apostles were unwilling to remain in 
Jerusalem, but scattered, Mark to Africa, Thomas to India, 
others in Europe and Asia, preaching the word. The Bible 
says, “I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep will be 
scattered.’’ Human nature loves ease and shrinks from hard- 
ship. If Jesus had not been smitten would they have left 
their native land and preached in distant regions? If this is 
true, are we, the 312,970 Christians of China, not asleep or 
dreaming; as are our idol-worshipping fellows, since we are 
doing nothing to evangelize distant regions? In August of 
this year during a Leaders’ Conference at Kuling, there arose 
the idea of a Mission to Yunnarr which gripped the hearts of 
those present. Among those who first urged it were, Miss 
Katie Woo, St. Paul’s Academy for Girls, Hongkong; Dr. 


Nore.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
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Mary Stone of Kiukiang; Miss Tsai of Nanking; Mrs. Sung of 
Peking; Drs. C. Y. Cheng and W. P. Chen; and Mr. David Yui; 
these organized the movement. The following foreign advisers 
were present: Misses Ruth Paxson, Kitty McMullen, and Dr. 
A. L. Warnshuis. It will be seen that this movement owes its 
origin to women, while the spirit of harmony, despite the 
diversity of churches and regions represented, is clear evidence 
of the Holy Spirit’s working. 

At present the organization numbers 69 members, of 
whom 24 are pastors and 45 lay members, 19 of the latter being 
women, Twelve members resident in Shanghai compose the 
Executive Committee. There are 17 foreign advisers. The 
progress thus far is indicated by the appointment of the follow- 
ing commission to start for Yunnan: Misses Chen of Peking, 
Nieh of Kiukiang, Li of Nanking, Yuan of Shanghai (Editor 


. Women’s Messenger); Revs. Ting Li-mei, Li Yun-sheng 


(Nanking), and.Sang Chien-tang (Hangchow). As it happens, 


_ this commission exactly corresponds in number to the group 


in Kuling who conceived the idea, where also there were four 
women and three men. It is hoped that one or more foreign 
ladies can accompany the women, who will plan to locate in 
Yunnanfu. The men will conduct an evangelistic tour. About 
a year will be spent thus in preaching to Christians and non- 
Christians, while at the same time studying conditions and 
deciding’on atlocation. On their return a report will be made 
to the entire church, and a petmanent mission established. 

If the objection is raised that Yunnan is far distant, or 
that if preachers must be sent natives can be used to better 
advantage, such criticism shows ignorance of religious condi- 
tions there. Of the 8,500,000 people in Yunnan, there are 
only 7,413 Christians, with some 150 chapels, 120 male aud five 
female evaugelists, 75 elementary school teachers. Foreign 
missionaries are proportionately few, and there is not a single 
ordained Chinese preacher nor western-trained doctor. Con- — 
ditions in Kwangsi and Kweichow are much the same—all 
far behind what can be found in Kwangtung. 

Christians of China! Does not such a pitiful situation 
quicken your benevolent instincts? Or will you continue to 
‘“sweep the snow from your own front door while neglecting 


the frost on your neighbors’ tiles?’’ If the latter, then what 


advantage is there in your being one of the 312,970 Christians 
in the country ? When we think of the 8,492,587 unbelievers 
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in Yunnan and the sins by which they are threatened it strikes 
us with sorrow. 

We cannot all go to Yunnan, but each can help with the 
budget. It is estimated that the travel and local expenses for 
one year will be $500 apiece, or a total of $3,500, not including 
salary. To you it means a small physical self-denial, but for 
those touched it will mean soul-salvation. Jesus said, ‘It is 
better to give than to receive.”’ 3 
_ The following method of securing the budget has been 
proposed : 

(1) One or more persons may undertake the expenses for one 
member of the Commission. 

(2) One or more churches may do the same. 

(3) Each family may have a Home Missions box for keeping 
its gifts. 

(4) The first Lord’s Day of 1919 can be made ‘‘ Yunnan Day.” 

(5) Self-denial gifts (e.g., going without meat, etc.). 

_ (6) Special efforts to raise money—the more the better. 


The Ideals of New China 


K. C. CHAO 


HINA has long been accused of lethargy and insensibility 
to the demands of changing circumstances, but it would 
appear that even the so-called wide-awake Westerners 


are not altogether alive to the responsibilities which 
devolve upon them, or the unparalleled opportunities that 


- await them in the Far East. 


_ That China has fundamentally altered the most esetenre- 
ant student of modern history cannot deny. This Rip Van 
Winkle land has awakened from the sleep of ages. Yesterday, 
her doors were barred, no strangers could gain admittance ; to- 
day, not only the doors but also the windows are thrown wide 
open. Yesterday, her officials looked upon the missionaries 
as spies; to-day, they subscribe liberally to their enterprise. 
Yesterday, her sons were too proud to sit at the feet of 
foreigners, having a rooted contempt for everything Western ; 
to-day they can be found in almost every well-known seat 
of learning in Europe and America. Yesterday, most of her - 
daughters were illiterate ; to-day, they are marching side by 
side with their Western sisters. 
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China is now progressive ; yes, Young China is saturated 
with the spirit of progress. What has brought about this vital 
change of opinion? Among the causes that have produced 
this phenomenon may be mentioned :—the work of the Chris- 
tian missionaries (this factor is not so obvious but no less 
significant); the national movement which is the combined 
result of the Sino-Japanese War of 1890 with its humiliations ; 
the disgraceful scramble for concessions and spheres of influence 
by the Powers between the years 1896 and 1898 ; the collapse 
of the Boxer Riot and the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

Among all the changes that are occurring in our land not 
the least is her social transformation. ‘The world must give us 
credit for our courage in stamping out the evil habit of opium 
smoking. The story of the heroic efforts of our people to cast 
out the opium demon—bhow opium dens were forcibly closed ; 
how fields of poppy were turned into rice fields ; how millions 
of sets of instruments for opium smoking were publicly burnt 
and how the smokers struggled manfully to rid themselves of 
the pernicious habit—these will form a stirring chapter in the 
social history of our land. In March 1917 the death knell of 
this ‘‘morally indefensible trade’’ was tolled, and, by it, the 
emancipation of our people from its clutch was final and 
complete. ‘There is much left to be done as recent events 
show and the moral fibre of the race needs to be strengthened 
by the power that comes from the Christian religion, in order _ 
that it may not succumb to the allurements of Bacchus and the 
injection of morphia. 

_ The most comprehensive and far-reaching of the many 
changes in China, greatly transcending in importance the 
alteration in the form of government, is the liberation of 
women. The evil custom of binding their feet has gone for 
ever. With the unbinding of their feet comes also the unbind- 
ing of their minds. For centuries the general public believed 
there was little benefit in giving women an education. They 
looked at the subject from a commercial stand-point. They 
considered it an unprofitable investment because their daughters 
by marriage would belong to another family. | 

The need of developing the womanhood is every where 
recognised now and schools for girls have been opened in great 
numbers. Women who were carefully shut up in their homes 
are now seen in public as never before. They are being called 
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not only to their true place in social life but ales to leadership 
in public and professional activities. Lady physicians and 
trained nurses are everywhere in demand. Women journalists 
are growing in number. It is no longer an uncommon 
occurrence for a young woman—married or unmarried makes 
no difference—to address a mixed audience upon a popular 
subject. In contradistinction to the old custom of having 
marriages arranged by the parents without consulting the 
parties concerned, love marriages are the order of the day. 
While we rejoice over ‘‘the cultivation of the greatest of 
China’s undeveloped resources—her womanhood,’’ yet we 
must not neglect to pay especial attention to the advent of 
the ‘‘new woman.’* In olden days men and women were 
kept apart. Like Samaritans and Jews, they had hardly any 
dealings with one another. All this is rapidly changing, and 
nowadays one hears with alarm of the brazen-faced, boisterous 
behaviour of the ‘‘liberty-loving’’ women. Unaccustomed to 
the free intermingling of the sexes, there is the gravest danger 
of their overstepping the bounds of propriety. Hence the 
greatest social problem is, How to create a healthy social inter- 
course between men and women ? 

The evils of early marriage are recognized and Young 
China is determined to be rid of them. 

The idea of social service is steadily gaining ground. 
Labor is no longer looked down upon as servile. Most colleges 
have instituted or are instituting labor days. The scholar has 
to forfeit his place on the topmost rung of the social ladder. 

Iu industrial and commercial developments China has 
made some progress. Industrial institutes have appeared in 
_many of the chief cities where different arts and crafts are 
taught to workmen of unpromising character For the 
display of the results of manual training schools, industrial 
exhibitions have been opened. Manufactures of many kinds 
are beginning here and there under the patronage of the Board 
of Commerce. Cotton mills and silk filatures have been 
established in various places. The bowels of the earth are 
being steadily tapped and the manufacture of iron and steel 
has begun with a vengeance. 

In a superficial way, these changes may be indicative of the 
country’s progress in modern civilization ; but much has yet 
to be done. With the introduction of machinery into cotton 
mills and silk factories, a new element is brought into the 
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social system and, until factory laws have come into operation, 
it will give rise to many new evils. The vagrant rivers and 
rotten embankments must be scientifically dealt with. Most 
famines due to floods are preventible. Afforestation on a 
colossal scale must be undertaken to increase the rainfall. 
New industries lead to the growth of cities with their problems 
of housing, wages, and sanitation. We have soon to face the 
question of slums. We want a social organization which will. 
offer more opportunities for the development of the individual, 
for a better life and higher standard of living for all classes. 
We wish to see the dawning of that great day when China 
will see her provinces connected by a network of steel which 
will draw her people together into full unity, by removing the 
differences in dialects and habits, by making possible the 
exchange of all the commodities of life and by promoting 


‘friendly relations with other peoples. The enormity of the 


task of translating these ideals into actualities paralyses the 


- awakened mind. Well may.the wd be, Who is sufficient for 


these things ? 

Our answer can be summed up in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. The subject of His teaching is the Kingdom of God— 
a society whose component parts are bound together by the 
Love of God. The corner-stone of the ethics of Jesus is love, 
because love is the society-making quality. The teaching of 
the Carpenter of Nazareth has lifted woman to equality and 
companionship with man, and secured the stability and sanctity 
of marriage. He has inspired man to minister and not to be 
ministered unto. Wherever He is known there are to be 
found chivalrous men and self-revering women, and a passion 
for purity. His influence has changed homes that once were 


torn with jealousy and hatred into abodes of love and peace. 


Any attempt to reconstruct society on a basis other than moral 
and spiritual is doomed to failure, and history and the red- 
lettered day of November Eleventh point the finger of warning. 
No; if China wants to make society a fit place for men and 
women to live in, give her Christ. | 

China has been, is, and ever will be a nation which 
cherishes education. Neither the vicissitudes of time nor the 
iron will of despots could take away the passion for knowledge 


‘from the people. The old system at once venerable and venerated 


but defective in its narrowness of scope and its neglect of the 
development of the body was supplanted by the new in rgor. 
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All over the country modern schools and colleges have been 
springing up like mushrooms. Even monasteries and highly 
adored ancestral halls have been turned into class rooms. In 
order to supplant apprenticeship, to produce more skilled 
workers and to provide ways and means for the mass to earn a 
living, vocational education is being encouraged. Organized 
athletics have been introduced. The Far Eastern Olympiad 
which takes place once in every three years has stimulated 
interest in sports. The Boy Scout movement is taking hold 
in many schools. The renaissance in Europe after the fall 
of Constantinople is a striking historical parallel to what is 
now taking place in China. 

China has only begun to grapple with the immense task 
of educating her people. We are often referred to as an 
educated race, but this is only a half truth. Among the 
masses there is a large amount of illiteracy. The education 
of girls, until recently, was almost entirely neglected. The 
appalling ignorance of the majority helps us to understand the 
country’s former opposition to progress. 

The reorganization of education is still going on and there 
are many lions in the way. These have to be slain ere the 
goal is reached. The supply of efficient teachers is very 
inadequate, and in many schools there is a singular lack of 
_ discipline. One still hears of students organising strikes to 
intimidate the directors. Saturated with half-baked ideas of 
liberty and self-government, the students, as a class, have been 
noted for turbulence. Education as a force to produce 
character must not be lost sight of, and there is real danger 
_ lest we should turn out a nation of shop-keepers, a people who 
are absorbed in the pursuit of wealth and material advantages, 
forgetting that ‘‘ Man does not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ After 
all, character is a greater force in the world than intellect and 
rich possessions. Other problems, to mention only a few, 
facing our educators are: what attitude should the Chinese 
government adopt towards missionary education which has 
done so much to influence the progress of new education in 
China? How to finance the new system? How to obtain 
and train a sufficient number of efficient teachers? How to 
relate education to life ? | 

_ Vear after year the number of returned students is increas- 
ing and it is of paramount importance that Christian agencies 
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in China should conserve and make good use of this excellent — 
material and find outlets for these men to realize their visions 
seen abroad. 

A few words must be added on the new literature with 
which China is row being inundated. Among the new 
works are very pretty and attractive prints, got up in foreign 
style, with admirably executed pictures of natural objects. 
Besides them many well-known novels, plays, philosophical 
and scientific works have been and are being translated. In 
most of these works the Wen-li is discarded and an easy, 
conversational style is substituted. Young China is ambitious 
in this respect. She aims at being intellectually independent, 
i.e., not having to rely on foreign teachers and text-books 
and not having to learn Western sciences through the medium 
of another tongue. These and sundry questions raised 
above need to be answered and the sympathy and hearty co- 


“Operation of educators of the West is necessary to their final 


solution. 

Let us turn for a moment to examiue the political factors, 
and study them dispassionately. Without, China is threatened 
on all sides with perils innumerable. Questions concerning 
Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Tsingtao must be settled at 
the coming Peace Conference in Versailles. In order to abolish 
the unreasonable right of extraterritoriality a new judicial 
system must be created. 7 

What are some of the internal perils and some of the 
virtues which will save the state? Prior to political reform 
of the nation there must come the moral reformation of the 
individual. 

Wholesale bribery and corruption marked the official life 
of the old regime, but even now we are not yet free from the 
grip of many so-called patriots, who, for the sake of filthy lucre 
and unstable fame, would sell the country, and who, under the 
capacious cloak of patriotism, would advance their self-interest 
aud self-aggrandisement. 

Another defect is our want of grit. Let something new 
be started—be it a new company, a new commercial scheme, 
or a new reform, then enthusiasm is kindled like wild fire ; but. 
when difficulties appear, then ardour cools, aud the new pro- 


jects are abandoned. ‘‘ This man began to build, and was not 


able to finish.”” We need to be inoculated with the tenacity 
of a bull dog, and the ‘‘ perseverance of the saints.’ 
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Another virtue sadly needed is morai courage. When 
shall we realize that ‘‘to have the courage of one’s convic- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘to save one’s face,’’ lie in opposite poles of 
thought? Too often the fear of unpopularity and the excessive 
dread of giving offence have made men abandon a worthy 
cause. Our motto ought to be: ‘*Be strong, and of good 
courage ; be not afraid, neither be dismayed.”’ 

China is torn asunder from end to énd with party jealousies 
_and ignominious strife. May she be delivered from her War 
Lords some of whom take delight in creating disturbance ; 
to such, loyalty to party means disloyalty to country. The 
spirit of provincialism haunts us at every turn and succeeds 
in driving out the angel of peace and concord. 

We want men sufficiently detached from bitter animosities, 
and the deliberate distortion of facts from which no party 
is free, to view the situation calmly, and think out the 
remedies to these maladies. ‘*China, if she is to come to her 
own, must have a large and increasing number of citizens who 
are capable of a two-fold vision—a vision not of China as an 
opportunity for self, but of self as a resource for service to the 
country ; a vision that sees also not so much the world in China, 
but a China for the world.’’ Persistency, courage, patriotism, 
unselfishness and unity are all moral virtues the possession of 
which by 400 millions of people will save the state from 
toppling to pieces. The religion of Jesus has produced and 
is producing magnanimous, altruistic and noble personalities 
who are the salt and light of the world. Our real enemy 
is within us, and until we have subdued him we shall never be 
able to put our house in order. 

There is in China a group of political and religious con- 
servatives who prefer the happy-go-lucky days of old, refusing 
to recognize ‘‘that the old order changeth, yielding place to 
new’’ but the vox Jopul: is against such a conception. There 
need be no misgiving as to the final triumph of representative 
government in China. The whole movement of modern 
history is towards the full development of Demos. Our youths 
are devoted to republican ideals and as the young men think 
to-day, the nation will move to-morrow. 

_ We now come to China’s moral and spiritual problems. 
. These undoubtedly embrace all the others that we have men- 
‘tioned. Any philosophy of religion which has validity must 
enter into every sphere of human life. Toa Christian nothing 
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is ‘‘secular’’ but is not at the same time ‘‘sacred.’’ There 
was a time when the preacher of the social gospel was treated 
as a rank heretic. Politics in some quarters are still banned as 
forbidden fruit. But to our mind “no life is more ‘ worldly’ 
than a Christian’s.’’ 

What is the religious awakening of China? What has 
brought it about? Have we not Taoism, Buddhism, and Con- 
fucianism ? Why advocate the claims for Christ ? 

The religious awakening of China in one sense is not 
new if we remember the time when Buddhism was introduced 
from India. This importation of a foreign element is an 
indirect evidence of the failure of Confucianism to meet the 
deep needs of the human soul. Taoism has little influence 
over Chinese life. It has degenerated into a system of super- 
stition and extravagant spiritualism. Buddhism, with its 
_ doctrines of existence, which is suffering; of cessation or 
suppression of desire, which is the cause of pain ; of Nirvana, 
which is but a euphonious name for annihilation—its summum 
bonum—offers no permanent satisfaction. Its significance lies 
in its eloquent witness to the burden of humanity, and the 
latter’s yearning for redemption. 

Is Confucianism a religion? Many and various are the 
opinions but the verdict of the Educational Conference in 1911 
was ‘‘No.’’ What is it then? It is a negative ethico-political 
philosophy. Confucius—Master Kung—was a philosopher and 
statesman who was born about 550 B.C. at a time when China 
was divided into a great number of petty feudal states. He 
was at once an official and a teacher but in the former capacity 
his services were never long continued owing to the reluctance 
of the rulers of the several states to be guided by his austere 
teachings. 

As a system of ethics, Confucianism is unique, but as a 
religion it is most unsatisfactory. It has been one of the main 
causes of China’s arrested development in that it did more than 
any other system to confirm China in the slough of materialism 
through spiritual isolation. The teacher advised his followers 
to have as little connection as possible with unseen realms. 
He was an agnostic in his development of the five relation- 
ships—that between prince and minister; father and son; 
_ husband and wife; elder brother and younger brother ; friend 
and friend—for he passed over the greatest relationship of 
all—that between-God and man. 
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At the same time, Confucianism has been the backbone 
and unifying force of China and is one of the reasons for the 
marvellous survival of our civilisation. Confucius belongs to 
the priestly type of world-leaders as against the prophetic 
type, i.e., he is one of the conservators of civilisation. Next 
to the ability to increase one’s physical strength is the ability 
to preserve what strength one has. By his sound moral judg- 
ment and devotion to his call to preserve the best elements in 
our past civilisation, he holds China together. 

The present revival of his teaching is but another evidence 
- of man’s eternal need of God, the denial of whose existence 
means there is no morality. The Revolution brought in its 
wake many serious results. It unloosed moral ties and dissolved 
sacred obligations. -The old faiths lost their grip and material- 
ism was enthroned. The iconoclastic tendency was supreme— 
nothing was holy. Many threw overboard the restraints of 
the moral precepts of the sages as ‘‘conservative’’ and lived a 
riotous life. For a moment it seemed as if the foundations of 
society were swept away and China’s moral degradation was 
complete. 

- But after the great and strong wind which rent the 
_ mountains, after the earthquake and fire, the still small voice 
insists upon being heard, and our fellow-countrymen see clearly 
that things of the spirit must not be neglected, that moral and 
spiritual forces are necessary. Here we have at once the key 
to China’s moral awakening and Neo-Confucianism, The 
resuscitation of the old cult is a vigorous and noble attempt to 
arrest the moral degradation and national disintegration, and 
with such we are in perfect sympathy. Our Lord did not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil. The law was a tutor leading men to 
Christ ; so is Confucianism. ‘The law was supplanted by the 
teaching of Jesus; so must Confucianism be. ‘When that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is imperfect shall 
be done away.’’ Christianity supplements Confucianism. Let 
it not be laid to our charge that we have destroyed the faith 
of our fathers, but we must worship the God of our children. 
‘*Each year he dreamed his God anew, and left his older God 
behind.’’ 
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The Future Place of Education in China 
P. W. KUO. 


HE great world conflict which has just come to an end 
has shown unmistakably that education is one of the 
T] strongest factors in the strength of a nation, not only in 
peace but also in war. The National Educational 
Association of America, assembled in annual convention in the 
city of Pittsburgh, July 5, 1918, declared its belief that the 
three-quarters of a century of free public instruction was the 
-maiu factor in preparing the American people for that quick 
and right understanding of the real meaning of this world 
conflict, and in making possible that hearty concord of thought 
and action which placed the material and human resources 
_ of the American Republic on the side of righteousness, 
humanity, and civilization. That the government and people 
of Great Britain, France, and other nations on ‘the continent of 
' Europe hold the same belief in the efficacy of education is 
shown by the great effort that was put forth to keep their 
public schools going during these four years of war in spite of 
the momentary, economic, and political problems that con- 
fronted them for immediate solution. So great has been the 
positive relationship between education and a nation’s strength 
that some have been led to say, in no figurative sense, that the 
public schools of a nation constitute a vital section of its first 
line of defense. | 
This belief in the contribution of education to the strength 
of a nation and the realization of the fact that in the era of 
reconstruction which has already begun, education is to play 
even a more important part than in the past, have led the 
nations to plan for greater educational developments than those 
contemplated before the war. In England, an Educational 
Bill has been impending looking toward the extension of the 
period of compulsory education until 18, the improvement of 
physical education and the introduction on a national scale of 
a continuation-school system. In France a similar extention 
of the period of compulsory education is proposed. In America 
we find the National Educational Association advocating an 
_ambitious and far-reaching program to meet the emergency in 
schools due to the war, including better provision for physical 
and health education, the extension of the period of Ws | 
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sory education till eighteen years of age, the introduction of 
part-time school system for children who leave school at the 
age of fourteen, better preparation, supply, and compensation 
of teachers, the reorganization of rural schools, and the creation 
of a national department of education as well as greater national 
support for education, 3 

This glimpse of world movements in education is sufficient 
to draw a lesson for China, namely, that education should be 
given a more important place in her national life, in order that 
she may undertake her share of the great work of reconstruc- 
tion which lies ahead of her. Although China has not suffered 
as much from the great war as the nations taking an active 
part in the struggle, she suffered much from the chaos and 
disorder resulting from internal strife and dissension. As soon 
as permanent peace is secured she must enter upon the long 
and stupendous task of reconstructing her industrial, economic, 
social, political, hygienic, and moral life and institutions, 
as well as taking a part iu the reconstruction of a new world 
with its new civilization. And in all this important work 
education must be her chief and most important stand-by. 

Whether China will be profited by this important lesson or 
not remains to be seen. But evidences are not wanting to 
show that the importance of education is being realized. Soon 
after the assumption of office, President Hsu Shi Chang made 
known his political ideas consisting of eleven policies one of 
which is to enforce universal education. On November 3oth, 
he issued a mandate couched in the following words, ‘‘In 
laying the foundation of a nation, education should receive 
first attention. In recent years, there has been chaos and 
confusion in our political life, and troubles have come both 
from without and from within. As a result, education has 
made no decisive advance. In the provinces where military 
operations took place, education has been neglected. School 
houses were taken by force of arms; books and apparatus 
destroyed ; funds allotted to education greatly curtailed. For 
this state of affairs I am deeply sorry. As soon as peace is 
fully restored, no delay should be made in the promotion of 
education. Military and civil governors are hereby urged 
to exert their utmost to give added attention to education. 
All school houses taken for military purposes are to be handed 
back. Educational funds appropriated for other uses in emer- 
gency are to be paid back. As soon as the conditions existing 
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before the war are fully restored, immediate steps should be 
taken to advance education.’’ These were the utterances of 
the nation’s chief executive and, if they were made in all 
sincerity, we have reason to hope that education will receive 
special attention in the era of reconstruction which is soon to 
begin. 
There are, however, other evidences which tend to prove 
that education in China is beginning to receive more attention 
and that earnest efforts are being put forth to make it better 
and more effective. In recent years, there have been held in 
Peking, under the auspices of the Ministry of Education, the 
following conferences: national couference of the heads .of 
normals schools, 1914; national conference of the heads of 
industrial schools, including commercial, mechanical, and 
agricultural, 1917; national conference of the presidents of 
the higher normal colleges, 1918 ; national conference of the 
heads of middle schools, 1918; and national conference of the 
presidents of technical colleges, 1918. These conferences did 
much toward the unification of ideas and the standardization 
of methods. In educational administration the office of Pro- 
vincial Commissioner of Education ($% ¥f §f§) and the District 
Bureau of Education (jg 3 ff) which were abolished some 
years ago have been restored in most of the provinces. For 
the training of secondary school teachers, a higher normal 
college has been organized in Moukden, making six higher 
normal colleges in all, the other five being in Peking, Nanking, 
Wuchang, Canton, and Chengtu. The girls’ normal school in 
Peking is being reorganized into a girls’ higher normal college, 
for the training of teachers for girls’ secondary schools. ‘The 
certification of primary school teachers has taken place in 
most of the provinces, which was effective in the elimination 
of unqualified teachers and the improvement of those retained - 
in service. The movement for vocational education started 
only little over a year ago has made rapid progress. That 
physical education has also made progress is shown in the 
creation of the department of physical training in the higher 
normal colleges of Nanking and Peking, in the organization of 
provincial athletic meets, in the growth of interest in the Boy 
Scout movement and the Far Eastern Olympic, as well as 
_ in the movement for public playgrounds. The sending of 
students abroad has been deliberately kept up, showing a 
tendency to send less students to Japan and more to America 
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and Europe, and also to send more teachers to further their 
studies. A beginning has been made-in the standardization of 
scientific terminology, in the unification of the spoken dialect 
and reduction of illiteracy through the phonetic script: Com- 
missions for study and investigation of education in different 
parts of China, in Japan, in the Philippines, and in the United 
States of America have been many and profitable. A number 
of special important educational iustitutions have been founded, 
among which are the School of Fine Arts in Peking and the 
School for the Children of Chinese from Abroad in Nanking. 

The foregoing has by no means completed the list of recent 
developments but they are sufficient to indicate the trend of 
modern education in China. The problems receiving special 
attention are three in number, namely, universal education, 
physical education, and vocational education. The great Euro- 
pean war and its outcome have confirmed the conviction as to 
the importance of these phases of education. It is conceived 
that universal education which insures the moral and mental 
strength of all the people is the chief source of a nation’s 
strength and that Russia failed in the struggle because Russia 
under the Romanoffs was denied a pervasive and universal 
system of elementary schools and consequently her people 
failed to respond in the hour of her greatest need. It is also 
conceived that the welfare and progress of a nation not only 
requires mental strength and moral health but also physical © 
vigor and vitality on a national scale. The economic strength 
has been a strong factor in the great conflict and, all things 
being equal, the nation which has the greater economic 
strength stands a better chauce of being able to endure the 
burdens of war, hence the necessity and importance of develop- 
ing the industrial and vocational efficiency of her people. 
These represent some of the considerations that are behind the 
present tendency in Chinese education. 

Toward this forward movement in educational reconstruc- 
tion, the Christian educational force in China can play an 
important part, but the measure of success is to be determined 
by the efficiency of Christian education. In recent years many 
earnest efforts have been put forth to make Christian education 
more efficient and count more in the life of the young genera- 
tion and the life of the republic, but the present unprecedented 
Opportunity and magnitude of the task call for a much more 
daring and definite program than any contemplated before. 
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This future program of Christian education to be adequate 
must’ include a scheme for closer union and more effective 
co-operation so that Christian education may present a 
united front to the public. It must also include provision for 
the calling into the ranks of the teaching’ force leaders who 
have had professional training in modern theory and methods 
of education to take the place of the amateur educators that 
constitute a large portion of the Christian educational force, 
Adequate provision must also be made for the traiuing of 
teachers and their improvement in service; in both directions 
they are far behind what the government is doing. Such 
a program naturally calls for a larger budget and greater 
sacrifice than those available in the past, but the result 
achieved would far justify the cost, for Christian education aims 
at nothing less than the production of Christian manhood and 
womanhood for the Church as well as for the nation. 


The Coming Chinese Christian Leadership 
DAVID Z. T. YUI 


HE world-war has resulted in the triumph of democracy. 
Through this triumph, mankind is assured of equal 

fT] opportunities of development and_ self-realization. 
While autocracy ruled, only the privileged few had any 

hope of normal development. Leadership was limited to one 
class and any signs of it appearing among the common people 
were rigorously suppressed. But now every man has a chance 
of attaining leadership and there is no limit to his achieve- 
ment except his own ability and initiative. Yet even in a 
world ruled by democracy men do not all attain leadership. 
The opportunities of such attainment are there but few use 
them aright. Leadership is, therefore, still confined toa few 
who have the courage and vision to see higher and deeper into 
the problems of the day than their fellow-men. We are not, 
then, going against the spirit of the age in attempting to 
investigate the question of leadership. In the period of 
reconstruction which is coming, it is important and necessary 
- that we have the right leadership. This is especially true of 
China. The future, peace of the world depends upon the way 
our country develops. It is, therefore, most timely for us to 
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allow our thoughts to dwell on the question of Chinese 
_ Christian leadership. 

By Christian leadership, we do not mean leadership in 
the Christian Church only. It is applicable to all forms of 
service in our country—political, industrial, educational, social, 
etc. The one essential is that the leadership must be outstand- 
ingly Christian in the best sense of the word. 

Before proceeding to discuss the new types of leadership 
needed in China to-day, it would be well worth our while to 
see what kind of leadership we already have. When the 
Christian faith was first brought to China, it met with very strong 
opposition. Though this opposition is now fast disappearing, 
yet it has had its effect in preventing Christian ideals from 
quickly permeating every stratum of Chinese society. Hence, 
what leadership we had was mainly found in direct Christian 
service, such as, the Church and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In the other walks of life, Chinese Christian 
leadership was practically unknown. 

In order to aid us in correctly interpreting our need of 
new types of leadership, let us pause here to see what are some 
of the good qualities and defects of the leadership we already 
have. Here we may mention courage to do what is right, 
fidelity and dependableness, a sincere desire to do something 
really worth while for the country, industry and patience, 
earnestness in personal daily life, clean personal habits and 
high standard of living, alertness with regard to the newest 
thought iu Bible study and methods of Christian work, willing- 
ness to learn, and the possession of the Chinese point of view. 
Some regard the last quality as the greatest asset of Chinese 
leadership. ‘The Chinese worker possesses a closer touch with 
his own people and a deeper insight into the workings of the 
Chinese mind than the foreign worker can ever hope to 
acquire. 

Let us now think of the defects of this leadership. We 
do so, not with any idea of detraction but with the purpose of 
guarding against stumbling into the same pitfalls when 
developing the new leadership. Under this head, we may 
mention lack of initiative, standards of honesty and morality 
not quite in keeping with the Christian standpoint, lack of 
modern education and training, too ready crumpling up 
under difficulties, a tendency to rest on organization to do that 

which ought to be accomplished by spiritual power, lack of 
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persistency and thoroughness, dependence upon custom and 
inability to understand and use new methods, fear of social 
disapproval (a real danger as society is constituted now in 
China), too much dependence on foreiguers iu their thinking 
and beliefs as well as in their activities, lack of a strong grip 
on spiritual realities with a corresponding over-emphasis on the 
external aspects of Christianity, and a proneness to follow in the 
ways of the world: This last is indeed a very serious defect 
with most Chinese Christians. In order to avoid conspicuous- 
ness, they call singsong girls at public dinners on the excuse 
of business requirements: in politics, they resort to dirty 
tricks and, in official life, they squeeze as much as non- 
Christians: in business, they bend to dishonest practices in 
order to meet competition: in matters of custom they are apt 
to bow their knees to Baal for fear of ridicule: in the midst of 
unbelievers, afraid to stand alone. In these ways, they impair 
their powers of leadership. Another great deficiency is lack 
of experience. ‘This, of course, is no fault of the leaders but, 
none the less, it is a seriots handicap to their efficiency. In 
this, our foreign missionary friends can be of very great help 
to us. With their experience, they can advise and counsel 
their Chinese colleagues. 

Next, let us see how this type. of leadetship_| has been 
developed and what are some of its achievements. 

The leadership we already have is developed largely 
through the activities of the different missions and, to no small 
extent, through the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Other agencies at work in the development of this leadership 
are the evangelistic meetings conducted by outstanding leaders, 
the Student Volunteer Movement,’ the Personal Work Move- 
ment and social service movements. One very important 
factor in the development of the Christian leadership which 
we already have is the policy and practice of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in placing as large responsibilities upon 
the Chinese workers as they are capable of carrying, Another 
is the personal influence exerted by the missionaries through 
friendship, example, and spirituality. The Chinese nature, 
owing to its idealism, is peculiarly susceptible to this influence. 

Now let us ask ourselves what are some of their achieve- 
ments. In the Church, the older leaders have achieved great 
things. What we see of Christianity to-day is mainly their 
work. ‘‘ The 200,000 or more Christians we have in China,”’ 
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writes one missionary friend, ‘‘are won largely by them.’’ 
What is already accomplished in the field of Christian litera- 
ture, Christian education, and Christian medical service, what 
is beiug done in the various movements for public and social 
welfare in this country, we owe chiefly to them. The anti- 
opium crusade, the anti-footbinding movement, the fight against 
slavery and immorality, our orphanages and institutions for 
the maimed and the destitute and the fallen, in all these we 
see the achievements of the leaders we already have. Nobly 
have they toiled and nobly has God rewarded their toil. ‘The 
achievements by.these leaders in the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are also noteworthy. According to the statistics 
of 1917, after an existence of 23 years, the number of secre- 
taries rose to 320, city associations to’ 28, aud student associa- 
tions to 148, with a membership of over 30,000 found in all the 
provinces of China except Kansu, Kweichow, and K wangsi. 
The total expenditure of the year 1917 amounted to about 
balf a million dollars, every cent of which was raised in China. 
The students numbered 7,500, and the total attendance on the 
physical classes was estimated at 150,000. There were eight 
moderu buildings. So much for the material achievement, if 
we choose to call it so. 


What about the spiritual achievements of these leaders in — 


the Young Men’s Christian Associations? Again referring to 
the records for 1917, there were about 700 Bible study classes 
with an enrolment of several thousand men; a large number 
of religious meetings were also held with a total attendance of 
over 150,000. Last year over 600 men were baptised ; an equal 
number joined the Church ; over 1,300 men took an active part 
in social service as a fulfilment of the spirit—‘‘not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.’’ In the short space of 
ten days, the small group of enthusiastic Chinese directors and 
secretaries secured no less than 1,520 members and $21,400 for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at Canton. Similar 
results are visible in many other centers of association work. - 
Conditious are, however, changing rapidly in our country, 
the wall of superstition and hostility which had so long 
surrounded our work is at last showing signs of tottering. 
Railways and steamships have opened up the interior. With 
the coming of peace, even our outermost possessions will be 
soon linked up with the rest of the world. In the Church, 
there is a strong desire to make it indigenous. In education, 
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new ideals are being adopted. In the Government, too, new 
influences are beginning to be felt. In short, the entire 
atmosphere is aquiver with the spirit of change. The door 
of our country and the heart and mind of our people have 
never been more open than they are to-day to receive new 
influences. Our: people have cast off the old which no longer 
can satisfy our cravings. There is a deep yearning for a new 
order of things. Our people are striking out for new spheres 
of action and for new ideals. The great question is: Are we 


_ ready for this change? Are we ready to lay the Christian 
impress upon the future development of our country? While 


our country is still groping for new light, are we ready to 
this light? Public sentiment in China was never more 
le to Christianity than at the present moment. Are 
we ready to take this opportunity to bring the Gospel closer 
to ovr fellow-countrymen ? Have we the necessary leadership 
to guide the development along Christian lines? 

. We thank God that evidences of this new leadership which 
will save our country from rushing into materialism are already 
apparent. Christian men and women are gradually coming to 
the fore in the various walks of life, taking up larger respon- 
sibilities and rendering larger services. In the Christian 
ministry, we see well educated young men seeking to make 
their influence felt in the lives of their fellow-men. In the 
spheres of education and medicine, we see, more and more, 
men and women with the best training and highest motive 
devoting themselves to these callings. In industry, too, there 
are signs that men with Christian principles are trying to make 
ef their business less of a pitiless grind for their employees. 


In politics, men with high ideals of service are setting ap 
| example of corporate integrity. In short, in these and in all 


the other walks of life, a new leadership is gradually being 
born. A body of men and women is developing both in the 
Church and out of it who have an intense interest in all the 
practical problems of the day. They are possessed of tlie best 
training and an intellectual horizon as broad as that of the best 
foreign workers. They are imbued with a strong nationalist 
spirit and characterized by independence of thought and 
spirit. They possess the moral courage to stand for their 


principles in face of ridicule and opposition. It is in this 


body of men and women that our hope to Christianize our 
country will lie. 
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Although this new leadership is too young to make its 
influence felt to any great extent, yet it is already affecting the 
Church and the country. This leadership is making the Church 
more independent and aggressive, bringing it into contact with 
classes untouched hitherto and making men realize that religion: 
is for all sorts and conditions of men. It is creating a Christian 
literature which will be truer to the genius of the Chinese mind 
and which will serve to bring the Christian message with more 
force to the great masses of people in this eountry. Outside 
the Church, the influence of this leadership is also gradually 
making itself felt. We find men in business who are willing 
to practise the golden rule in their dealings with men. In 
official life, these same men are content to be poor but honest. 
In society, they would rather remain unknown than court 
popularity at the expense of their convictions. If they have 
money and time, they give freely in all forms of social service. 
All these are signs that a new type of leadership is coming in 
China which will have a tremendous influence upon her future 
development. 

Can we now look a little farther ahead and ask ourselves 
what special new types of Chinese Christian leaders we want to 
develop in order to meet the needs of the new conditions that 
are coming in China? We shall mention but three types which 
in Our opinion we must develop if China is to be led to 
acknowledge Chrfst. 

(a) We want leaders who shall be uncompromising in 
their Christian stand, cleat-cut in their sense of corporate 
integrity, and devout in their own spiritual life. The great 
weakness of our country lies in the rotten condition of Chinese 
society. We see ‘‘sparrow playing’’ condoned, vice tolerated, 
‘squeezing ’’ practised almost as if legitimate: these and more 
we have before our eyes every day and yet how feeble is the 
voice raised against them in protest. Why? It is because we 
have so few men whose lives are really consecrated to the 
service of Christ. Too easily we compromise and condone and 
the current of life flows round and past us without receiving 
any fresh impetus toward a higher goal. We need a revolution 
in the social conditions of our people. Christianity can accom- 
plish this revolution, but unless her human representatives are 
men of the type just described, the victory will be long delayed. 

(6) Then we also need the scientific type of leader- 
ship. We ueed men with scientific training who will -be 
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able to sit down and study, at first hand and intensively, the 
actual ptoblems and conditions of their church and locality, 
use the modern methods of collecting the necessary data and 
information, and after digesting and studying these, apply the 
solution found in the kind of work that is actually needed 
and possible in the community. ‘Too often we have had well- 
intentioned men trying to adopt modern methods without 
thoroughly understanding them,’ who inevitably fail because 
of lack of training in scientific principles. This kind of leader- 
ship is both a waste of energy and a danger to the Christian 
cause. In the reconstruction which is coming in this country, 
the scientific type of Chinese Christian leadership will be 
vitally needed and we cannot lay too much emphasis upon 
the development of such a type to help in the uplifting 
of China. 

(c) In anticipating the types of Chinese Christian Jeader- 
ship needed in the near future, we need to lay more emphasis 
on the development of Christian social leadership. This type 
of leadership, if properly directed, will produce very great 
results. We do not want to limit Christian life only to attend- 
ance at churches and prayer meetings. We want it to touch 
in all respects the community life. Until it succeeds in doing 
this, it will not reach its full power in the lives of men. This 
at once shows us the necessity of developing a social type of 
Chinese Christian leadership. 

But how can we develop these new types of leadership 
just mentioned ? We must first of all insist on the highest 
standard of scholarship for our new leaders. The world is 
moving fast intellectually and if our Christian leaders do not 
keep themselves abreast of this movement, they will soon be 
left behind and lose all their usefulness. The highest possible 
type of education, theological and general, must, therefore, be 
provided for them. It-is only with such training that they 
will be able to meet their opponents on equal ground. It is 
worse than useless to try to limit their education for fear that 


they will be attracted to more well paid work .outside the 


Church. Men with sufficient moral stamina to stay by their 
Christian work will do so with even more steadfastness when 
they are better trained for the work. Such a training will 


' give them confidence, a grasp of method, and a clearer realiza- 


tion of the issues involved. ‘Therefore let us by all means 
raise the standard of the institutions we have now, so that they 
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will give the best possible training, oe aud theological, 
to our future leaders. 

Then the education given our new leaders must be as 
complete as possible. By this, we mean that our leaders must 
not be trained in theories only. Their education must havea 
very large practical side which will enable them to grapple 
intelligently with the problems that will face them in their 


work. But most important of all, their training must he — 
spiritual. The idea that more intellectual training tends to. 


lessen spirituality is utterly false. If this aspect of their 
training is neglected, our new leaders will be useless as 
Christian leaders. 

In our inquiries of how the coming Chinese Christian 
leadership is to be produced, we would like also to touch upon the 
question of responsibilities aud of salaries. It is our firm belief 
that to develop a progressive and aggressive type of leaders, we 
must give our men a larger. measure of responsibility than is 
being done now. The Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
China are striking out boldly on this line and the results so far 
seen amply justify this experiment. We must not be thought 
to be urging the indiscriminate relegation of responsibilities to 
Chinese workers merely because they are Chinese. But we do 
urge that Chinese of proved ability and devotion be given 
larger and larger responsibilities because it is only through this 
method that an independent Chinese leadership can be devel- 
oped. On the question of salaries, opinion is rather divided. 
The result of a questionnaire sent out by the writer brought forth 
two sets of views which seem to be diametrically opposed to 
each other but which are, none the less, true and should 
engage our attention. One set of opinions stated that the 
present Chinese workers Jack the spirit of sacrifice, and that 
young men must be prepared to accept low salaries in Christian 
service. Another set of opinions stated that the present pay of 
Christian workers is entirely inadequate, that it debars the best 
men from taking up such work, that instead of the man 
concentrating all his attention on his work, he is eternally 
engaged in trying to make ends meet in the management of 
his home and that if we want to develop a type of strong 
leaders, we must be prepared to deal with the salary question 
tadically. It appears to us that the idea of remuneration must, 
be disassociated from that of real service. Christian workers 
are in the work not for the pay but for the service which they 
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can render to men in the name of God. Salary should not 
be regarded as the measure of a man’s service and sacrifice: 
rather, it is what he is giving up as a whole to serve Christ 
and the spirit in which it is given that should be so con- 
sidered. As soon as this principle is adopted, then the 
question of remiuneration solves itself. As a practical polity, 
local conditions will largely help to determine the size of 
remuneration which must be sufficient to enable the worker 
to maintain a respectable standing in the community. It is 
only when this is done that men will begin to feel free to 
accept low salaries without feeling that they are compromising 
their self-respect and independence. 

We want to mention yet another agency which can be 
used with very great results in the development of the coming 
Chinese Christian leadership. We refer to the sending of our 
future leaders to complete their training abroad. Quite apart 
from the benefits of academic training we need hardly point 
out the advantages of travel which will broaden the mental 
horizon of these men and deepen their experience of life by the 
contact with other men in other lands. 

The development of the future Chinese Christian leader- 


ship, for the present, will largely have to depend on the 


agencies already established by the various missions in China. 
This brings us to the very important question of the part which 
the missionaries and other foreign friends on the one hand and 
the Chinese on the other should take in the effort of developing 
such leadership. Let us, first of all, state frankly that we 
believe the work of bringing our country, as a whole, to accept 
Christ can only be done by Chinese leaders. We say this not 
with any idea of minimising the good work the missionaries 
have done. We realise fully the labor and thought and sacrifice 
which these pioneers have bestowed on us. The best praise 


which we can give them is by taking up the work they have 


begun so well and carrying it on to its final success. It seems 
to us the time has arrived when our missionaries and foreign 
friends can aid us best by assuming the spirit of St. John the 
Baptist—‘* He shall increase and I shall decrease.’’ They can 
help by letting their Chinese colleagues take, more and more, 
the place of leadership while they take their place as workers 


' to give encouragement and suggestions. ‘They can assist by 


taking pride in the growing success of their Chinese workers. 
Their glory shall come in the achievements of their Chinese 
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friends. On the other hand, Chinese workers should bear in 
mind that they cannot all be leaders. Leadership will be theirs 
only when they have been proved capable of assuming it. 
Chinese workers, no matter placed in what position, must work 
faithfully and give the most loyal support to their leaders. 

In the past, Chinese workers have shown very little inde- 
pendent thought and spirituality. They have been too long 
in the habit of deferring to their foreign colleagues. Their 
loyalty is given to the person of the missionary or perhaps the 
particular organization represented by him. Some regard this 
as one of the good points of Chinese character but it develops 
too much dependence in the attitude of Chinese workers. 
Here, our missionaries and foreign friends can help by directing 
the allegiance and loyalty of their Chinese colleagues from 
their own person or organization to the person of Jesus Christ. 
It is only when this is done, when Chinese workers understand 
that it is only to Him they are to look for inspiration and 
power, that they will be able to develop into more independent 
and aggressive thinkers and doers. 

_ There is yet another way in which our missionaries and 
foreign friends can help in the development of Chinese Chris- 
tian leadership. ‘They can show by their own example that in 
working for Christ there is no distinction of race or color. 
Many a young man of spirit has found this a stumbling block 
when contemplating taking up the service of the Cross. Our 
missionary friends can remove this unfortunate impression by 
associating with their Chinese colleagues on equal terms, 
giving them the same ecclesiastical rights and duties and 
showing in their personal lives that the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Men is with them not only a doctrine but 
also a precept. 

To lay the Christian impress upon the forward movement, 
| which is already dawning upon us, surely, this is our duty. 
To do so, how important it is that we have qualified Chinese 
leadership. If we, as Christian men and women, are ready to 
do our duty in the life-work we have undertaken, if we are 
willing to unite and concentrate in the development of this 
leadership, then we may hope that God will be merciful in 
His judgment of this nation of ours. 

In conclusion, may we record here our sincere thanks to 
the many eminent thinkers of the day in China who have 
greatly helped in the preparation of this article, especially to 
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Dr. A. J. Bowen, University of Nanking; Dr. F. J. White, 
Shanghai Baptist College ; Mr. Roger S. Greene, China Medical 
Board, Peking ; Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott, St. John’s University ; 
Dr. J. L. Stuart, Nanking Theological Seminary ; Dr. Fong F. 
Sec, Commercial Press Works ; Prof. Archie T. L. Tsen, Boone 
University ; Prof. F. L. Chang, Yale College, Changsha ; Mr. 
G. E. Lerrigo, Canton Young Men’s Christian Association ; and 
Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, China Continuation Committee. 


China’s New Constitution and International 
Problems* 


[This review is much longer than those usually published in our ‘‘ Book 
Table,’’ but it is so interesting and so full of information on some live 
political problems which China faces that we deem it best to publish it 


‘entire as an article. Epiror.] 


IU) this title the author deals with two separate and 


distinct subjects, China’s new Constitution and her 

International Problems. By China’s ‘‘ New Coustitu- 

tion,’? he meant the draft Constitution of 1916-17, 
which was, at the time he was penning his disquisitions on the 
subject, in the course of preparation by a special Committee of 
the National Assembly who were appointed to the important 
task of drawing up a Constitution for China. But unfortunately 
owing to the turn which political events took in the summer of 
1917, the work of drafting was perforce dropped and the draft 
Constitution failed to become the Law. 

In dealing with this subject Dr. Tyau begins with a theory 
as to Constitutional Government in China which he alleges to 
have deduced from the Confucian classics. According to his 
theory China had from time immemorial been living (and 
presumably prospering) under a Constitution, and having thus 
had her experience she is now qualified to enter upon her career 
of modern constitutionalism. Thus he says, ‘‘So when the 
new ideas of Government and Administration based on a written 
Constitution came along they fell on good fertile ground, and 
brought forth fruit some a hundred-fold, some sixty-fold and 
some thirty-fold.’’ So stated his theory discloses what is 


known as the fallacy of an ambiguous middle. There is no 


*Curna’s Netw CONSTITUTION AND INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS. By 
M. T. Z. Tvavu, LL.D. Zhe Commercial Press, Lid., Shanghai. Pp. 286, 
Price Mex. $3.50 net. | 
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doubt that some sort of a Constitution is traceable in the 
Confucian classics, and also that the classics lay emphasis on 
the importance of the people to the state. But could we go 
on to conclude that a Constitution laying emphasis on the 
welfare of the people, even with a paternal solicitude but 
nothivg more, is on that account necessarily democratic, and 
that the political experience gaiued under such a Constitution 
gives the necessary training for the active and intelligent 
participation by the governed iu the Government? In fact the 
outlook of Confucian classics in things political as in things 
natural is through and through a moral one: it bases the 
right to govern on the excellent wisdom and virtue of the 
‘superior man’’ who as such wise and virtuous ruler is vex det 
gratia, and by a divine right ; but it stops short of seeing the 
other possibility that a higher type of civil society rests on 
conseut and citizenship therein aims at complete autonomy 
as its goal, which is to our mind the quintessence of modern 
democracy.” 

| In the long Chapter on ‘‘Analysis of the Constitution,”’ 
Dr. Tyau proceeds to deal with the Constitution by giving the 
effect of each of its chapters and then setting against it the 
corresponding articles taken from W. F. Dodd’s Foreign Con- 
stitutions. At the first blush the ‘‘ new Constitution ’’ as thus 
sketched by him seems complete: it has in outline all the 
essential features of a democratic Constitution. Thus it provides 
for the rights and liberties-of the people. It touches on the 
National Assembly composed of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, the Executive or the President, the Cabinet, 
the Judiciary, and the Provincial Government. But its com- 
pleteness is only a bare formal one. It has a number of gaps 
yet to be filled in. The chapter on Provincial Government has 
_ yet to be written. Some method for appointing the chief of 
the Board of Audit has yet to be devised. While it makes the 
President the generalissimo of the Army and of the Navy it 
Says not a word more about these two institutions. It makes 
no provisions for the determination, whether by the Senate or 
by the Supreme Court, of subsequent statutes when they are 
alleged to be in conflict with its articles. It makes the 
President a figure-head whose duty ‘‘is merely to set the 
Government machinery in motion by affixing his seal and 
Signature to the proper documents.’? He is empowered to 
declare martial law of a very restricted type, but has no 
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power, even in cases of emergency, to make orders which may 
be of vast momentary importance; e.g., putting an embargo 
upon the products of the country, requisitioning factories and 
industries and the like. Not falling within the scope of his 
power to proclaim martial law, such orders, it would seem, 
could not be legally made by any person or any body of persons 
except the two Houses of the National Assembly. Under the 
draft Constitution the supreme legislative power is given to 
the National Assembly, whose mere resolution acquires the 
force of law: besides the House of Representatives has the right 
to interpellate ministers aud even to pass a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government. In the event of such a vote 
being passed, the President has no alternative but to dismiss 
the Cabinet, unless with the consent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, which it is always difficult to secure, he 


_chooses to dissolve the House of Representatives. Under such 


a Constitution tlhe Legislative Assembly must be legally strong, 


_ just as the executive Government must be legally weak. But 


the most obvious defect of the draft Constitution is the vague- 
ness in its provisions ; and this defect is in the last resort openly 
confessed when it shelves the problems which as China’s 
constitution it has to solve, and leaves them to be dealt with 
‘* according to law.’’ 

In the latter half of the book Dr. Tyau discusses the various 


| international problems affecting China. His theme is princi- 


pally one of protest. Thus he protests against the Japanese 
breach of China’s neutrality by landing troops at Lungkow, which 
is 80 miles beyond the limit of the German leased territory, and 
by their appropriation of the Kiaochow and Tsinan railway ; 
against their proposed solution of the ‘‘ Kiaochow problem,’’ 
which China accepted after threat of the memorable ultimatum | 
of May 7th, 1915, and against their establishment of police 
stations at Amoy. He next broadly complains of a series of 
grievances resulting from the unequal treaties entered into 
between China and the Foreign States. Among these we may. 
mention extraterritoriality which clothes the alien with immuni- 
ties and privileges withheld from the Chinese, the ‘‘ low tariff,” 
and the ‘‘most favoured nation clause’’ which compels the 
native enterprise to compete without assistance with the foreign 


_that has long been in the field under the egis of ‘‘the most 


favoured nation treatment,’’ and the ‘Chinese exclusion 
laws’’ and other euactments discriminating against the Chiuese, 
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resulting in effects which are of course the opposite of the 
‘‘ most favoured nation treatment’’ required of and promised 
to China. In view of these inequalities he appeals to the 
Treaty Powers for a revision of the treaties. 

Such is the sum and substance of Dr. Tyau’s essay on 
China’s international problems. But his work suffers from 
certain palpable faults to which he is prone. In attempting to 
cope with such large questions his conception of things seems 
remarkably simple, and at times unreflective, as his language is 
often unguarded. He is diffuse, digressive, and ill-proportioned. 
While he has a wealth of striking titles for his minor topics, 
his thoughts and arguments often fail to square with the mean- 
ing implied in them; and titles like ‘‘summum bonum,”’ “‘ uti 
possidetis,’’ and ‘“ ethics of war’’ are a little too big for the 
text, as the whole ‘‘ fable of the wind and the sun’’ is some- 
what bizarre for a serious treatise. In argument he seldom is 
“self-collected. He is sometimes inflated, rhapsodical, and a little 
prone towards imageries and allusions which do not seem to 
match with the simplicity of histhought. 

Want of space prevents us from going into details of his 
work, but we may perhaps note the following in point of 
substance 

1. China’s International Status. On page 188, Dr. Tyau 
impliedly states that China is a member of the family of nations; 
but on page 194 he declares that her international status is 
‘imperfect. What the difference is between an unqualified mem- 
bership in the family of nations and the imperfect international 
status, he has never explained. However, under the heading 
‘* China’s Imperfect Status’’ he says (p. 194) ‘‘ As the treaties 
stand at present, there are many impairments of her sovereignty, 
as well as restrictions, which fetter her natural developments 
and even endanger her national existence.’’ The statements 
no doubt point to a serious state of affairs. If it is correct, 
not only is China’s status imperfect, but it is at least doubtful 
whether her character as an independent sovereign state is 
real and her membership in the family of nations is not a 
momentary illusion. But it is not borne out by Part IV 
_ to whiclr he refers us in his foot-note for particulars. The 
truth probably is that in dealing with such a tender sub- 
ject he too has fallen under the influence of the popular 
outcry for China’s sovereignty, and could not resist the 
impulse of addressing, wherever convenient, some such appeal 
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as ‘*Her status of membership in the family of nations 
having been acknowledged, it is but just that all her sover- 
eign rights should be completely restored to her.’? This 
is merely confusing the points at issue. For by treaty a state 
may be saddled with obligations in favour of other states. 
The mere fact that that state isa member of the family of 
nations does not legally or logically discharge her from those 
obligations. Such membership in fact only indicates, with 
convenient elasticity, the formal condition entitling the state 
concerned to enter into diplomatic and other relations with 
other sovereign states in general. Of itself it does not confer 
a single substantial benefit or prestige upon a state if her claim 
thereto is not supported by other material considerations. 

2. Kiaochow Problem. Dr. Tyau starts by putting a 
part of the Allies’ case for attacking Kiaochow, which, it is 
alleged, had been made ‘‘a base of warlike operations against 
the Allies’’ (p. 147). This, he proceeds to argue, consti- 
tutes a breach of neutrality, on the ground that Germany had 
only a limited interest in the territory, which was moreover 
made inalienable by ‘‘the Deed of Conveyance’’; while the 
sovereign rights of the territory were reserved to China. In so 
saying he assumes that there can be no. object in attacking 
Kiaochow except the simple one of acquiring the territory by 
conquest. Then he tries to meet the Allies’ case by saying, in 
the phraseology of a conveyancer, that ‘‘his fellow tenants 
(i.e., the Allies) may complain to their landlord about its 
continual existence (i.e., the nuisance), or request him to have 
it abated, but they cannot trespass thereon and remove the 
nuisance themselves’’ (p. 152). This certainly is not muni- 
cipal law as understood in England or America, under which 
abatement of nuisance, even to the extent of trespass upon 
another’s land, is permitted to all persons affected by it; and 
much less international law under which no state is bound to 
wait to receive and actually suffer from a course of action by 
the subjects of an enemy state who happen to direct such action 
in the territory of a neutral state which is altogether unable to 
prevent or suppress such action. But the real poignancy of 
the affair lies not so much in the mere fact of the attack, nor 
in its avowed principle, as in the manifest intention aud the 


_ ulterior object on the part of Japan undertaking the expedition 
which renders the attack and occupation of Kiaochow at once 


illegal and immoral. _ COMPATRIOT. 
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Phonetic Writing of Chinese 
T. F. CARTER 


T has been characteristic of Christianity that its forward 
iT] movements have been accompanied or ushered in by 
simplification of the language of the Scriptures. The 
Protestant reformers and the missionaries to Korea found 
ancient symbols ready for their use. The Church of China has 
a more difficult task. The first step has been the putting of 
the Bible into Mandarin and the Southern dialects. Another 
long step forward is now required. 

A questionnaire sent out by the RECORDER last spring 
revealed the fact that only a miuority of the Christian Church 
membership can read even simple Mandarin, and outside the 
Church only a very few, ranging from less than one per cent 
in some districts to perhaps ten per cent in others, can read 
any form of literature. 

This is the problem facing the Christian Church. We 
have before us the example of Korea, where au ancient alphabet, 
though despised by the literati, has produced a wide-awake 
Bible-readiung Church. Can we of China find a way by which 
the Bible and other literature can be brought within the reach 
of the whole Christian Church ? 

To the making of this task possible the China Continuation 
Committee addressed itself. From a mass of correspondence in 
the course of last summer four possible systems of simplified 
writing emerged. They were as follows : 

1. Romanization. (Various forms. ) 


2. An adaptation of the Braille system for the blind, proposed 
by Miss Garland. 


3. A system invented by Wang Chao, a Hanlin scholar 
connected with the Government before the revolution, and 
now being promoted by Dr. Sidney Peill and used exten- 
sively by the Christian Church in parts of north China. 

4. A system instituted by a conference called by the Govern- 

ment Bureau of Education and now being taught in higher 

- normal schools with the idea of later being introduced in 

lower normal schools and then in primary schools through- 

out the country. The system has been officially promul- 

gated in a decree issued by the Ministry of Education on 
November 23rd, 1918. 
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A conference was called in September, 1918, by the China 
Continuation Committee which after a minute consideration of 
the four systems unanimously decided that the government 
system was the one most likely to succeed and recommended 
its use to all missions and churches, Bible and literature 
societies and other Christian agencies with the aim that the 
Christian Church shall be in its entirety a Bible-reading church 
within three years. Dr. Sidney Peill, whose promotion of 
the Wang Chao system in Chihli, Shantung, and Honan has 
enabled some thousands of illiterates to learn to read, will act 
as chairman of the new committee. Dr. Lyon and Dr. Darroch, 
promoters of Standard Mandarin Romanization, are. among 
those now actively promoting the new movement. It is hoped 
that Miss Garland, who adapted the Braille system for the blind 
in Chinese, will come to Shanghai to devote her full time to the 
work. It will thus be seen that all those who have had at 
heart the teaching of the illiterate by a simplified script are 
united, and are working in full accord with the Government 
Bureau of Education. Dr. Peill estimates that in the system 
that he has been teaching the average time required for 
teaching an illiterate to read intelligently is nine days, if he 
has good teaching. Correspondence is beginning to come 
in that indicates that the same will be true of the government. 
system, which is based on the same principles and is equally i in 
harmony with the genius of the Chinese language. 

To the English-speaking person, accustomed to spell, the 
system presents no difficulty. Sit down some time when your 
mind is fresh, and /earz the thirty-nine symbols. Writing words 
is perhaps the best way to do this. Think of them as far as 
possible by their Chinese equivalents rather than by their 
equivalents in Romanization. 

Then read. Keep on alternately reading and writing till 
you get saturated with the system, and both reading and 
writing come naturally. When you can both read and write 
easily and fast, then you are in a position to teach. 


HOW TO TEACH. 


The most important thing to remember is that | to the 
Chinese mind, whether literate or illiterate, each symbol repre- 
sents a word, not a detached sound. The teacher must feel 


toward the symbols the same way. 
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The easiest way to teach will probably be to memorise the 
single symbols and the double unit chart prepared by the com- 
mittee, so that the pupil can recognize any symbol, simple or 
compound, wherever he meets it. Once learned any word can 
be found by combining only two elements instead of three. 
This takes advantage of the fact that such a large number of 
Chinese words naturally divide into two parts—we might almost 
say two syllables. After a certain number of symbols have been 
learned, go through a page or so of a book picking out and 
recognising the symbols and combinations so far learned. By 
the time the last double symbols are being studied and the 
combinations so far learned picked out in the book, it will be 
found that the brighter pupils are putting together words and 
perhaps getting a little sense. Encourage this and go on 
reading. Explain the meaning of tone marks wherever it — 
seems natural ; also emphasis and hyphens, which if rightly 
used and rightly taught are the key to the whole system. 


It is much easier for the illiterate to combine two sounds 
to make a character than three. This result can be attained 
by learning by rote a certain number of combinations or 
double unit symbols. Four methods of combination are sug- 
gested, each of which has its advocates: (1) Combine initials 


with medials wb (2) Combine medials 
as double-unit — liao=—» li+ & ao. with finals as dou- 
signs thus § ble unit signs thus 


| (3) Learn as double-unit signs 
— liao= Yy 1 (1€)+—-=iao. all combinations of initials and 
. medials and also medials with 


finals, and read the medial both with the initial and with the 
(4) Combine the medial — 
final: —«——= li- == 180, with the initial, but combine 
>< and ts with the final, 


—=— li--+ &-ao; note that chwang= ch- 


-wang. Only experinreut will show which of the four methods 
is best. ‘The sheets prepared by the committee are on the basis 


of the fourth method of combining. 
The following single initials, having a marked final vowel 


when alone that must be elided in combination, present a seri- 
ous difficulty to the beginner: Fp BK GT 
C.~*y. Combinations requiring such elision should be left as 
far as possible till last, and should then be taught by passing 
over lightly the initial and stressing the final. ~ 


A 

| 
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| In a system where no symbol has an absolute value as 

determined by European usage, it is much more possible to 
make the system suitable for all Mandarin-speaking districts 
than in Romanized. Yet there are difficulties that no system 
can overcome. ff # and + which in most places rhyme, 
have three distinct finals in Kiukiang. Words like & vary so 
irregularly from place to place that it is impossible to fix their 
class. Vet these difficulties are exceptional and the illiterate 
of the Yangtze Valley, once he has learned the system, can 
take a book prepared in Peking, pronounce it in his own way 
and find little difficulty. However, these exceptions do add to 
the difficulty of learning, and it may therefore be found wise 
to prepare special primers and initial literature for beginners 
in certain important regions such as Hankow and Nanking. 
Such initial literature will differ but very slightly from the 
general system, and the pupil will find little difficulty in 
passing from the one to the other. This local literature the 
committee now has under consideration. 

The Committee in Shanghai is publishing charts, a 
primer, catechism, and other books which may be used in 
teaching the system. The Gospels of Mark and Luke and 
a book of Scripture selections are under preparation. Some 
of the 1919 Sunday school literature will be published in 
parallel columns of simplified script and character. Bulletins 
on agriculture and hygiene, short stories and other general 
literature are also contemplated, as well as other portions of 
the Bible. The committee believes that, once the movement 
is fairly launched, literature will begin to come in from all 
directions and their work will be merely that of an editing 
board. | | 

The suggestion is made that the first week of February, 
the week of forward evangelism, be also a week for launching 
this campaign on a large scale. The materials now in hand are 
sufficient for the teaching of teachers, —missionaries, evangelists, 
school teachers and much of our Christian constituency, Then 
during the first week of February the responsibility can be placed 
‘upon them,—as a form of social service and as a direct means 
of bringing men to Christ,—the responsibility of teaching 
their illiterate friends and acquaintances to read by means of 
this script ; and then to follow up the work by seeing that they 
do read and understand and lay to heart the things that are 
printed in this script. 
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Symbols Used in the National System of Phonetic Writing 
With Key Characters and Equivalents in Roman Letters. 


INITIALS q 
1 | KE (Y)I 
2; KE 26| >< B | (wu 
3} 7G | (RR) | Neo) 27| iF (y)U 
CHI FINALS : 
1 > | | NE a} N | | 
10 Aj | PB 
12 ME 33 x AO 
3) | Fi: «| S| kk OU 
4] (WO) V 33| AN 
15 
16 He | Jo | Fi | ane 
7; | SZ‘U 37, Ly (£)N 
CHIH si} Z. | | 
CH'IH 


The Romanizations above indicate the sound of the Phonetic Symbols 
when they are used alone. When the Phonetic Symbols are combined to 
represent Chinese words, the letters printed in light-faced t are elided. 
Letters enclosed in parentheses may or may not be elided in combination. 
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It is expected that Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. conferences 
will teach the script; summer conferences for missionaries will 
teach it; the S. S. Union will promote it ; the Bible societies, 
tract societies, and Distribution Fund will circulate literature 
therein ; and Christian educational associations will consider its 
introduction into the curriculum of primary schools, a move to 
which the Government is also looking forward. But the main 
driving force must come from those who are preaching the 
Word of God, and feel the necessity of a medium by which that 
Word can reach the eye as well as the ear, and be studied aud 
held in memory. The thought of what Wyclif’s Bible did for 
illiterate England may give us a hint of the opportunity that 
lies before us. | 


Obituary 
B. H. Jackson 


ENJAMIN H. Jackson of the F.F.M.A., Szechwan, was 
B drowned after the torpedoing of the ‘‘ Hirano Maru”’ 


on October 4th, while on his way back to China 

after furlough. By this sad event China loses a brave 
and faithful missionary, and many Chinese a warm personal 
friend and sympathizer. 

The present writer first made the acquaintance of B.H. 
Jackson in London some 27 years ago when we were both 
looking towards China as the prospective field of our life-work. 
A sister of B.H.J. had already gone as a missionary to India, 
where she died after a brief residence. Shortly after the writer 
left for China, B. H. Jackson entered into definite training, and 
would have come out some years earlier than he did, had it not 
been that his intended wife was not considered physically fit 
for life in China, which was a great disappointment to them. 
However, they married, and entered heartily into the Home- 
mission work of the Society of Friends, living for some time 
at Witney. A few years later the way opened for them to 
come to China, in 1901, and for 15 years they laboured to- 
gether, patiently and cheerfully, and were — to see 
some good results of their efforts. 

After a time of residence at Chungking, B.H. and F.A.E. 
Jackson took up pioneer work in the district of T’ung Liang, 
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two days’ journey from Chungking. The field was a hard one, 
with much new ground, and with constant ploughing of the 
lonely furrow. There was frequent unrest from robbers and 
other disturbers ; the last time I tried to visit the Jacksons 
in their home, in 1915, I had reluctantly to turn aside after 
following for hours in the wake of banditti, and give up the 
visit at the urging of local people who had just been under fire 
from the robbers, and were afraid the foreigner would suffer. 
Amid such scenes B. H. Jackson travelled fearlessly about his 
district, his genial manner and his manifest love for the Chinese 
being helpful in preserving him from harm. 

' Besides preaching and looking after schools, he did 
splendid work in relieving the sick and suffering in the large 
district where no foreign doctor was available. He was quite 
skilful in minor surgical cases, and in opium-poisoning, of 
which there used to be many cases, and he gradually won 
an honoured name among all classes of the Chinese. He was 
brimful.of humour, and his wit not only enlivened any com- 
pany he was with, but also enabled him in his work to keep 
cheerful and to create a genial atmosphere which prepared the 
way of approach to the hearts and lives of men. 

_ After his wife’s death two years ago, B. H. Jackson returned 
to England with their youngest child, hoping to return after a 
short furlough. He was very popular as a speaker in deputation 
work in the home land, being able to move his hearers by his 
earnestness and by his great fund of good stories. Circum- 
stances delayed his return to China, so he went for a time to 
work among Chinese coolies in France, finding great delight 
in cheering the lot of those hard-working men. Meanwhile 
the urgency of the need in Szechwan became such that it | 
seemed right he should take the first opportunity of returning, 
and in obedience to this sense of duty he left England, and 
met his death, along with many others, when but a short 
distance on their journey. | 

Much sympathy is felt with the three orphan children, 
and also with the Mission which has lost the services of a 
valued worker at a time when it is short-handed. But Benja- 
min and Florence Jackson were such a harmonious pair, and so 
supplementary to each other that it is a joy to think of their 
re-union on ‘‘the other side.’? Their works will follow them, 
and many will call them blessed, for years to come. 

Isaac MASON. 
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Our Book Table 


A list of the books in English reviewed in the CHINESE RECORDER is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
Or through these Bookrooms. — 


GREEK-CHINESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF THE N&@w TESTAMENT, Sy J. L, 
Stuart. Fresbyterian Mission Press. Mex. $4.00 reduction 
to theological students). 


This volume has been long waiting for some one with courage 
and patience, and love for the Greek tongue, to undertake. It isa 
joy to see, at last, the work so lovingly and carefully done, and, 
shall it be added, so beautifully printed and bound. 


I am glad to see that Thayer’s Lexicon has been generally 
followed. It is nearly the last word in New Testament Greek 
Lexicography. Thayer was a rare man and scholar, whom it was 
my privilege to meet more than half a century ago, and whose 
Lexicon I have trusted ever since. Just here may I write that in 
one respect, at least, the work by Thayer was far easier than that 
of the present author, namely in the Greek Grammar Terms (see 
page xii); the English names of those terms were ready to hand, 
simple and plain, while a number of the Chinese terms, though 
wrought out with much labor and travail, are difficult to under- 
stand, or to connect with their English equivalents. A _ year 
ago, after some attempts—made by special request—to revise 
this list, I confessed myself unable. It is a work of very peculiar 
difficulty. 

Coming now to a fresh examination of them, I could wish the 
character §§ were omitted from voice, mood, and tense. For 
the sake of simplicity and clearness, I would limit each word, when 
possible, to three characters. For Degree of Comparison I would 
write Ji @ #. These terms, and terms like these must be 
translated, even though the rendering quarrel somewhat with the 
genius of the Chinese tongue. 

Every student who studies the Greek Testament with this 
Dictionary by his side should first become quite familiar with this 

ge of terms, as well as the other introductory pages (— 3 3 
ee). This is work that will give a rich reward in future use of the 
Dictionary. 

The whole work, so far as I have been able to examine it, is 
scholarly, and done with completeness. It should long remain the 
standard Greek Dictionary of the New Testament for China. Dr. 


Stuart and, may I add, Mr. Gardner Tewksbury, his efficient hel 


deserve our grateful. thanks for the loving patience with which they 


have werngmt themselves into this volume. 


— 


Cusuncar Goonrics. 


Peking, December 1918. 
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ENGLISH-CHINESE DICTIONARY OF PEKING COL UTAL. | By Sir WALTER © 
Enlarged by Barron and EpMOND BaCKHOUSE, 
Shanghai, Presbyterian Mission Press. $7.00. | 


We should expect this to be a good work: and it is. There is 
no waste in spacing. It is full of good matter. It is composed of 
- English words with Chinese equivalents both in character and in 
Romanization, with tones indicated. All is succinctly expressed. | 
It contains over a thousand pages (7$°x5°), each of about 40 lines. 
This is a new edition of an older work as in the title. The . 
additional matter is a solid enlargement, as we should expect from 
Messrs. Backhouse and Barton. But this possibly has modified its 
claim to be Peking colloquial. The Printers have done their work 
excellently. Paper, type, and cover and proof-reading have been 
done admirably. A work like this must have involved immense 
labour. It deserves every praise. 

The work not only gives words, but phrases also. It may be 
compared in this respect to any English-French dictionary, say 
Cassell’s. It is not so ample as that work perhaps. Take for 
example the word ge#. It will be instructive to compare the two 
works, and weigh the relative values of the phrases. It will be at 
once evident that more might have been included in the Chinese 
and it will be plain that more than 72 should have been given as 
an equivalent. However, it might be said that other definitions 
appear in the phrases. Further it would have been better if there 
had been a little more differentiation in defining words to show the 
relative values. Compare those under obstinate, ability, able. The 
dictionary also contains many well known proverbial phrases, such 
as: Zhe Greek Kalends: Rome was not built in a day: etc., with 
excellent Chinese equivalents. We also have a very useful list of 
puzzling terms such as those of kinship ; e.g., under Aunt, Uncle: 
and under A we have a very full text of numeratives thrown in. 
It should be mentioned that there are many Wenii phrases and 
Japanese terms not in current use. Mandarin learners should be 
careful to distinguish. 
We question whether the equivalents given to adjudication of 
bankrupicy (p. 14): absent-minded, ch‘u shen(p. 5): general purport 
(p. 324), and others are correctly or fully given. In many respects 
there is considerable neglect of etymological values. There are 
a few typographical errors, such as:—under elaborate p. 249; 
x letting I (p. r9r). 

This is a work that no student of Mandarin can do withont. 


M. 


My Lire Decistons. @. By Mr. A.R. Pe. Association Press 
of China. 10 cents, 


There are far too few spiritual autobiographies by Chinese 
writers. We have neglected to our loss this phase of writing, and 
there is a great dearth of religious biographies of Chinese Chris- 
tians. We have read this book with emotion. The life story of 
thir \-oung man is full of touching reminiscences and gives proof of 
what a determined mind and a keen intellect can accomplish in the 
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face of almost insuperable difficulties. His emergence into the light 
of the Truth of Christ is graphically but simply related, and all his 
struggles to gain what he desired so as to become a trained servant 
of God, are described with great minuteness and force, and now 
that he has been set apart for the great evangelistic movement 
under the auspices of the Sheng Kung Hui in Shansi province, we 
venture to think that his training and experience mark him out for 
a great work among his own people. This book should be placed 
in the hands of young people in all our Colleges, for it cannot fail 
to capture their imagination, to stir their souls to holy endeavour, 
and to cause them to look upon difficulties. as stepping stones to 
great and abiding service for the King of all souls. — 2 ; 
SEER. 


AMERICAN Rap Cross Book OF RECIPES FOR THE US& OF CHINESE 
Foopstrurrs. By Nanking Chapter of the American Red Cross in 
ina Presbyterian Mis Press. 138 pages. Mex. $1.50. Postage 

€x. $0.10. | 


This book was prepared by a Committee of five ladies repre- 
senting the Nanking Chapter of the American Red Cross. _ 

Its purpose is two-fold. First, that of utilizing native products 
as substitutes for the home imported foodstuffs, thereby reducing 
the cost of living, as well as conservation of food products for 
shipment to our Allied armies. Second that of helping out the 
Red Cross fund, as all the proceeds from the sale of the book will 
be devoted to the Red Cross work. | 

The book contains a comprehensive yet simple application of 
the fundamental rules of dietetics, practical recipes for all the usual 
departments of cookery using only native products, and recipes 
which can be made from them; the only exceptions are nine 
products such as certain spices, flavorings, baking powder, etc.; 
recipes for the removal of stains, preservation of fruits and vege- 
tables ; and canning by the cold pack method. Some of the most 
valuable hints for the housekeeper are those dealing with raw 
materials telling how they can be prepared for use, different uses 
of ordinary Chinese foodstuffs not commonly used by all foreigners, 
and advising the best season for buying such products. . 

_ Lists of foodstuffs and terms necessary in food preparation are 
given in Chinese character as well as English. A most practical 
book for housekeepers in China. 

| / J. C.IC. 


“UNDERWOOD oF CorRFa,”’ By his wife, Litaas H. , M.D. 
Fleming Revell Company. $1.50 gold. 


This most interesting life story of Dr. Underwood adds one 
more name to the Church’s records of the great men and women 
who in response to Christ’s call have consecrated their lives to the 
great missionary enterprise. | 
__ At first to those who are unacquainted with Dr. Underwood’s 
life’s work and his unique place as a Christian pioneer and mission- 
ary statesman in Corea the title of this Biography may appear 
somewhat presumptuous. As one closes the book, however, one is 
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impressed with the conviction that the man whose personality, 
character, and abounding and successful labours for the salvation 
and uplift of Corea are so graphically portrayed has won the right 
to be called ‘‘ Underwood of Corea.’’ A great-grandson of Dr. 
- Alexander Waugh, one of the founders of the London Missionary 

Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society and other inter- 
denominational missionary organizations, he inherited the same 
intense evangelistic and missionary zeal, and the same wide 
sympathies and broad outlook. Christ’s cause and the extension 
of His Kingdom were always given the supreme place in his 
thought and activities and the interests of his own particular 
section of Christ’s Church to which he was loyal to the core, were 
yet rightly kept in due subordination to the greater claims of the 
whole. 

When Horace Underwood arrived in Corea in April, 1885, the 
‘*Hermit Kingdom’’ had only been opened up to the world three 
years. The conditions of living in Chemulpo and Seoul in those days 
were most trying. The suspicion and opposition of the Coreans, 
no foreign-built houses, sanitary conditions indescribable, narrow 
streets with ditches full of stagnant sewage, few congenial com- 
panions, tigers and lepers within the city walls even, extreme heat 
and humidity, sickness, the people under the sway of all kinds of 
superstitions. With it all, however, the little band of missionaries 
aever faltered but gallantly and faithfully faced all difficulties and 
dangers and in due course the reward came. Mr. No, the first 
Corean convert, was baptized secretly July 11, 1886. The work 
spread and grew and thirty years after Dr. Underwood’s arrival as 
a pioneer missionary in Corea the members and adherents in his 
2wn section of the Church alone numbered over 124,000. The 
great share Dr. Underwood had in the wonderful progress of 
the Church of Christ in Corea is shown in this record of his life. 
Zvangelism, educational and literary work, social and philanthropic 
movements each alike won his whole-hearted support. . 

His influence at court and in official circles, his wise guidance 
during political changes under the new regime, the reverence and 
love of the Corean people which he won—all alike are a wonderful 
tribute to his inspiring and winning personality, and to his devo- 
lion as a missionary of Christ to the people for whom he laboured. 

Many problems of missionary life and work are incidentally 
dealt with in these pages, and there is much to repay careful 
study, and comparison with one’s own special field and one’s own 
darticular problems. It is a book to be bought, read, and pondered 
over by all. , 


ERNEST Box. 


INTROPUCTION TO THER Stupy or Socrotocy. Ay Epwarp Cary HayEs, 

Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of lilinois. D. Appleton 

& Co., New York and London. G. $2.50 net. Socto.oGy PROBLEMs, 

By Guy WALTER Sarvis, Chinese American Publishing Co. <A sertes 

of questions specially adapted to the study of sociology in China, based on 

ayes’ “Introduction to the Study Sociology.” Mex. Both 
books for sale by Chinese American Publishing Co., Shanghai. 


: This volume, containing of reading matter 690 pages and a 
bibliography of é¢ighteen, cannot fail to be interesting to those who 
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sincerely desire to know something of the intricate and complex 
relationships that go to make up the life of society ; a knowledge 
greatly needed in China for a true diagnosis of its problems. 

On page 349 the author significantly says, ‘‘ We must not lose 
sight of the fact that in their essence social phenomena are spiritual 
realities.’’ This book will help us to see why co-operation iu all 
lines is becoming so prominent and being so =e pressed ; 
it is the great social principle. 

In Part I we are given an insight into the causes which affect 
the life of society; in Part II we are led into the nature and 
analysis of the life of society, while Parts III and IV tell of social 
evolution and social control. The author makes his subject live; 
he shows what we have accomplished together, and what we have 
yet to achieve. In reading one is often reminded of the many 
things we forget to do that in the end would have carried us 
farther and faster; as for instance, in the emphasis laid upon the 
treatment of disease while we overlook the importance of preventing 
at. The real effect upon individuals and social groups of many 
moral evils, such as the use of alcoholic liquors, commercialized 
vice, industrial injustice, and the reckless accumulation of wealth, 
' are clearly shown, for it is a summary of investigation thereon, 
We are led into the fundamental interests that move men, knowl- 
edge of which will save time.in leading them forward. There are 
significant classifications, as, for instance, ‘‘nature peoples’’ are 
‘those among whom the development and permanence of customs 
is a matter of moral causation very little complicated by any element 
of design.’’ These are the people who are born into an environment 
and follow it without consciously selecting from it. Nature people 
can be found in all ranks of life, religious and otherwise. ‘‘Culture 
peoples,” on the contrary, are those who act as a result of free, 
critical intelligence, selecting from a number of possible activities. 

In the space allotted to this review it is impossible to describe 
this book. It gives the cream of a wealth of reading and insight 
For progressive workers in China it will be especially helpful. It 
is useful also as a text-book. The practical series of questions 
worked out by Mr. Sarvis, to adapt it to conditions in China, is a 
valuable addition for class-room work. Yet the volume itself is 
much more than a text-book: it is the kind of book that one should 
read who desires to understand the problems of his day and age 
and the laws of God’s working through men. This is especially 
true of those who would understand how to approach the problem 
of applying Christianity to conditions in China. — : 

The book will furthermore assist in an understanding of what 
real democracy means and-help in formulating ideals of making 
general welfare rather than property sacred. (P. 132). 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S SPEECHES ON THE WORLD War. Translated into 
Chinese by M. CHIANG, Ph.D. Shanghai: Commercial Press Ltd. Price 
$0.50 Mex., $250 a thousand copies. — 

This book of 141 pp. in paper covers contains some of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s speeches on the war. The English is given with 

a Chinese translation. The noble sentiments, the lofty ideals that 
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pervade these speeches demand a wide circulation. They are a 
eat human asset. This book is primarily meant as a text-book 
for English students. That the young men and women of China 
are going to garnish their minds and hearts with these grand 
hes is a bright prospect for the East. And if militarism can | 
be kept in abeyance in the East so that these ideas may have time 
to flourish, future ages will bless us for the opportunity. - 
This is only a selection, and this should have been indicated 
in the title. We are sorry that the President’s message to the 
Russian Nation has not been included. 
Dr. Chiang has done his work well. The translation is free 
and clear. Should not in read And the phrase 
for ‘‘ fellow-citizen’’ is not the best. i 


A Four-FOLD PROGRAM FoR CHIN@SE Bovs. Pp. 58. Association Press of 
China, 4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, China. Mex. $0.10. 


For some years, both in Canada and the United States, a great 
deal of effort has been put forth by the Boys’ Department of the 
Y. M. C. A., and the kind of work and effort which appeals to 
a boy has been carefully considered. The Canadian National 
Advisory Committee for the boys’ work of the Y. M. C. A. 
developed what is known as the ‘‘ Canadian Standard Efficiency 
Tests.’’ In the United States the name given to this same work 
was *“‘The Boys’ Standard Program.’’ The aim is, by every 

ible method, to develop the boy symmetrically in his physical, 
intellectual, social, and moral life. Laying stress upon these four 
‘items the Committee of the Association in China, which has been 
working for some time adapting the principles and the plans to 
Chinese conditions, has called it ‘‘A Four-fold Program for Chinese 
Boys.’’ This pamphlet mentioned above outlines the work very 
clearly as applied to the situation among the boys in China and aims 
in a very special way to use helpfully the leisure time of the boys. 
It indicates very clearly the ‘‘ twenty marks of a man’”’ which it is 
believed may be realized in the lives of our Chinese students. 
_ This work is aimed mainly to help students of middle school grade. 
It has been adapted to meet their needs and so arranged as to 
appeal to their natural interests. An explanatory prospectus, 
setting forth the principles and the methods used, may be obtained 
by writing’to the Association Press in Shanghai. It would be well 
if every teacher in China knew of this ‘‘ Four-fold Program’’ and 
could apply it in his school. | 

H. W. 


Tue Hoty Crry, Jervsacem II, By Sauma O. L. Doubleday. 
1918. 384 pp. G. $1.50. 


The book continues a story, begun in an earlier volume, of the 
life of a colony of people who settle in Jerusalem to await the 
coming of Christ. For missionary readers the book has some 
interest in its pathetic picture of the result of belief in a physical 
return. One of the colonists goes every morning before dawn to 
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the Mount of Olives, and thinks she meets the Christ in the streets 
of Jerusalem. Sickness and death visit the colony as the result of — 
ignorance and disregard of God’s laws of health. The regular 
missionaries in Jerusalem are pictured as a Pharisaic set of people 
lacking in ordinary kindness and persecuting the people of the 
colony. These people have the simple faith which all too easily 
‘turns to fanaticism, from which they are saved by the leadership of 
Ingmar, one of the Swedish pilgrims, whose personal love story is 
the center of interest in the book from the point of view of the 
average reader. 


CAMPS AND TRAILS IN CHINA. By Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS and Yvrrre 
Borur ANDREWS. Published by D. Appleton & Co. For Sale by Kelly 
& Walsh. G. $3.00 net. 


The writers of this book came to China in 1916-17 in con- 
nection with the Asiatic Zoological Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History. A large and representative collection 
of small mammals was obtained and the experiences of the travel- 
lers are of considerable interest. 

One can heartily recommend this book to those who would 
know more of Chinese life and geography as well as conditions of 
travel. 

The two chapters on tiger hunting are of special interest and 
show to what extent these animals even in these days commit 
depredations upon the Chinese, not only taking their live stock but 
even going into their houses and pulling out either a child from the 
room or some animal from under the table. The habits of the 
tiger and methods of hunting are given in detail and are most 
informing. Mention is also made of the methods of hunting the 
goral and the serow. 

The methods of doing photographic work, the use of Paget 
color plates, the hanging of a portable dark room from the branch 
of a tree or a roof beam, the stalking of Thibetans with a camera, 
are all mentioned and described for the advantage of those who 
would do such work. 

The writers have a chapter on ‘‘ Missionaries We Have Known ” 
in which the position they take is most sympathetic towards the 
missionaries whom they have met, especially as regards their 
philanthropic and social work, acting as mediators often at the 
risk of their lives in quarrels between local bandits, etc. One 
would infer that they do not have so much faith in the porety 
evangelistic purpose of the missionary. 

There is also a very good chapter on monkey hunting, and 
another on hunting peacocks on the Salween River. At the close 
of the book are a couple of maps, with red lines indicating the 
itinerary of the party, most of the time being speut in Yunnan. 

Oue can take pleasure in recommending this book to mission- 
_ ary readers as this work and others of its’ kind help us to get a 

viewpoint of Chinese life which well supplements that which is 


more familiar to us. 
ROBERT F, 


> 
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yar TRIANGLE IN THE CHANGING NATIONS, Association Press, N. Y. 
$0.75. 


This is an up-to-date account, by different writers, of work for 
young men in Japan, China, India, the Philippine Islands, South 
America, Mexico, and the Western war zone, as carried on by the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

In addition to presenting various phases of the work itself, the 
book contains considerable historical material which is both 
interesting and enlightening. As one reads of the stimulation, the 
development and calling forth of leaders in these different countries 
the fact is borne home that we are entering upon a new era in the 
work for countries hitherto, from a Christian standpoint, considered 
backward. ‘The mass of the people may be almost as backward as 
ever but as far as the work of lifting them up is concerned, we are 
entering upon a new era—the era of native leadership and indigen- 
ous work. | 

On page 125 we have this sentence: ‘‘It must be acknowl- 
edged and understood definitely on both sides that these two (the 
Church and the Y. M. C. A.) are in no sense rival institutions, but 
that indeed the Y. M. C. A. actually is the Church performing 
certain of its functions.’’ This is a point that needs to be more 
emphasized, especially at a time when the activities of many 
churches are broadening out along Y. M. C. A. lines. Some 
earnest people have been a little uncertain about the way the 
Y. M. C. A. has forged ahead during the last few years, and 
especially as to its prominence as representing Protestantism in war 
work. It should, however, be remembered that whatever place 
the Y. M. C. A. holds is due to the pressure of public opinion as 
much as to the activities of those responsible for it. Public opinion 
has accepted, utilized, and depended upon the Y. M. C. A. at this 
critical time because it has linked the religious impulse with life in 
a practical way. 

This book will help to'an understanding of the ideals that 
account for the achievements of the Y. M. C. A. The ‘‘ Red 
Cross.’ and the ‘* Red Triangle ’’ stand for religious activities that 
give ‘‘ religious inarticulates’’ the chance they have longed for to 
be ‘‘ useful and happy.’’ The all-round religious life, as exemplified 
in the Y. M. C. A. and kindred organizations, has come to stay. 
Such books as this will help us to a better understanding and use 
of its methods. 


R. 
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Correspondence 


? 


A PLEA FOR FAIRNESS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir: It is not often that 
one has to complain of an unfair 
review in the RECORDER but your 
review of Miss Hodgkin’s book 
‘*Christ in all the Scriptures ”’ 
is so misleading that I feel 
bound to protest. Miss Hodg- 
kin believes and teaches that 
Christ is revealed in the Scrip- 
tures in type and prophecy and 
story: to say that this is 
‘‘ strange and fantastic writing ’’ 
is absurd. The saints of all ages 
have firmly held these doctrines 
and I dare say they are amongst 
the things most surely believed 
by all but a moiety of the mis- 
sionaries in China to-day. To 
refer contemptuously to spiritual 
truth as ‘‘ such food’’ ‘‘ such 
pabulum’”’ is not what one ex- 
pects of the RECORDER. 

There is a type of mind which 
presents a curious anomaly in 
that it is excessively broad in 
one direction and excessively 
narrow in another. Brethren of 
this type of mind front heathen 
literature with a wide tolerance 
and see adumbratious of the 
Messiah in Buddhist and kin- 
dred writings but they approach 
the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment in a highly critical spirit 
and can find no type of Christ 
in, say, the book of Ruth. Such 
an one finds a book like ‘‘ Christ 
in all the Scriptures’’ entirely 
antipathetic but the fault lies 
not in the book but in the re- 
viewer’s viewpoint. 

Miss Hodgkin’s book is en- 
tirely sane and practical as is 
evinced by the fact that it has 
been translated into Japanese 


and several other languages as 
well as into Chinese. 


I am, etc., 
Yours sincerely, 
JouNn DARROCH. 


A REPLY TO A REVIEW. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SIR: May I suggest to 
those who have read the review 
of ‘* Christ in all the Scriptures” 
in your December issue that the 
facts that it is published by the 
Religious Tract Society and not 
approved by ‘‘ Seer’’ may show 
that it is a good book to circulate 
in the Chinese churches ? 

Aud may I ask why, if allu- 
sions to the gifted authoress in 
the Chinese preface ‘‘ might be 
omitted without loss of interest 
or profit,’’ the Chinese preface 
to Hastings’ Dictionary ’’ con- 
tains several lines of reference to 
the ® family and a page of 
photographs of three members of 
that family ? 


I am, yours sincerely, 
NOTYALC. 


NOTICE TO READERS OF TRACTS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SIR: For some years the 
West China R. T. S. have ac- 
cepted a suggestion which I 
made to their committee and I 
think with good results. I/have 
repeatedly offered the sathe to 
others dnd in a limited degree 
this has been acceptable but not 
as might be expected, yet always 
to very marked profit :— 
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That, every tract and book 
published for general -distribu- 
tion shall have on the last page 
or inside front cover a short 
notice asking the reader to en- 
quire further about the truth at 
the chapel. 

I have always been sorry that 
many hundreds of thousands if 
not millions of tracts sent out of 
late years for free distribution 
have no such word upon them. 

And perhaps as sad as any is 
that of the millions of Scripture 
portions sold NONE have such 
notice, so far as I know. It 
would add no cost, raise no 
point of controversy, do a whole 
world of good, and perhaps lead 
thousands and thousands to the 
chapels, yet no, it is forbidden. 

May I put this as an appeal 
to all who publish any Christian 
literature, either Bible Society, 


Chinese Events and. Tendencies SS 


Tract Society, ox private persons. 
issuing tracts, Scripture selec- 
tions, etc., etc., always to add a 
few words, asking the reader 
to visit the nearest mission 
Station and ask more of the 
truth. It is the purpose for 
which they are issued yet the 
word is not said. | 
I would earnestly commend 
this suggestion to all, as well as 
to those who are responsible for 


distribution of gift tracts, and if 


it were extended to Gospel and 
other Scripture portions the ad- 
vantage might be greatly multi- 
plied to the glory of God, and 
as I have already said, No. 
POINT OF CONTROVERSY touched. 


Yours very sincerely, 
A Tract DISTRIBUTOR. 


November 18, 1918. 


— 


Chinese Events and Tendencies 


HINA’S commission to the coming peace conference in 
Europe has sailed. After a journey about which all 
C sorts of rumors have centered, the delegates are reported 
A to have left Japan. It is significant that the money to 
defray the expenses of the party has been advanced by the 
International Banking Corporation, an American concern. 

Internal peace seems appreciably n-arer in China. The 
movement in that direction received a powerful impetus when 
the representatives of the other nations presented a note 
simultaneously to Peking and Canton urging the need of . 
arriving at some settlement. Japan has officially announced 
her determination to make no more loans which may serve to 
keep the country in disorder, and the militant tuchuns have 
left Peking, apparently convinced of the — of their 
opposition to the peace move. 

Hindrances to an adjustment, however, are not lacking. 
Up to date the two parties have been unable to agree upon 
the place in which to hold their conference, and a serious hitch 
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seems to have come over the name by which the conference 
is to be called. ‘There is also a wide difference of opinion 
as to the issues to be considered, Peking seeking only to 
compromise present difficulties aud Canton calling for a funda- 
mental readjustment of all the methods of carrying on the 
government. Despite the supposed armistice, fighting continues 
in Fukien where the northern troops now have the upper hand. 

' Nevertheless, it is impossible not to believe that internal 
peace is near. The issues at stake are so great and the harm 
to China if fighting continues so evident that one cannot but 
believe that when the crisis comes the two sides will stop 
haggling over technicalities and compose their differences. 

The decision of President Hsu Shih-chang to burn the 
opium remaining from the deal consummated during the 
administration of Feng Kuo-chang has not yet been carried 
into effect. There is no doubt, however, but that it will be. 
The American Minister has conveyed the appreciation of the 
United States to President Hsu for his policy in this matter. 
In the meantime a great stir has been caused by the publication 
in the North China Daily News, the leading British paper, 
of a scathing exposure and denunciation of the rapidly expand- 
ing Japanese traffic in opium and morphine. 

Americans resident in China are expressing their indigna- 
tion at the reports sent from America of an exodus of brewers 
to this country. With the legal status of their business in the 
United States destroyed these men are reported to have deter- 
mined upon China as the most promising field for future profit. | 
Protests are already reaching Peking and Washington, and 
every possible agency of government will be invoked to keep 
these gentry from adding to the present ills of China. © 
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A GROUP OF PUI CHING 
ACADEMY 
BOY SCOUTS. 


(See Missionary News.) 


PUI CHING ACADEMY. : 


(See Missionary News.) : 3 
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Missionary News 


General 


FIRST UNITED CONFERENCE OF 


PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES 
IN KANSU. 


After forty years of work in 
this distant province the mission- 
aries have at last been able to 
get together, after considerable 
misgivings, for a united Confer- 
ence. Their journeys to the 
Conference varied from two-and- 
a-half to twelve days in time; 
their modes of transportation, 
also varied, horses, mules, trucks, 
carts, and mule-litters being 
employed. The Conference was 
held in the Borden Memorial 
Hospital, Lanchowfu, September 
22-29, 1918. 


Out of the sixty Protestant © 


missionaries in Kansu, forty-two 
succeeded in attending this Con- 
ference; of these fourteen came 
from the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance, three from the 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission, 
and thirty-five from the China 
Inland Mission. | 

From the outset a spirit of 
fellowship in the Master was 
evident; indeed, unity was the 
outstanding feature of the Con- 
ference. The Lanchow Church 
extended its welcome to the 
members of the Conference in 
a special reception. Near the 
close of the Conference repre- 
sentatives were received by the 
Governor General of Kansu, in 
the official residence. This re- 
ception was entirely at the desire 
of the Governor, who treated his 
missionary guests with the utmost 
courtesy and friendliness. 

Some of the special features of 
the Conference were, early morn- 


ing prayer meetings, at which a 
special subject was considered 
each morning; a series of morning 
addresses, at which remarkable 
progress of thought was appar- 
ent. During the afternoon of 
each day certain pressing prob- 
lems were treated in papers and 
discussion. Some of the subjects 
dealt with were: ‘‘ Problemsofa 
Mixed Population ’’ (the “ mixed 
population” in this case consisting 
of Chinese, Tibetans, Mongo- 
lians, aborigines, and Moslems, 
among whom seven languages 
are in use). Some of the prob- 
lems are those connected with 
the language, the founding of 
churches, ancestral worship, the 

wer of the living Buddhas, etc. 

he problems of living and travel 
among the Tibetans, the oppo- 
sition of their priesthood, were 
dealt with under the head of 
‘“‘The Evangelization of the 
Tibetans.’’ It was shown that 
several of the Kansu missionaries 
have some knowledge of the 
Tibetan language, and there is 
promise of a new era of work 
among these people. 

‘‘The Evangelization of the 
Moslems ”’ threw light on a very 
pressing problem. There are 
two or more willion Moslems 
in the province of Kansu, who 
comprise ‘‘ Chinese’’ Moslems, 
‘*Salars,’’ ‘‘ Tunghsiang Huei 
Huei,’’ and others. 

The evenings, from Tuesday 
to Friday, were occupied by 
reports from the sixteen stations 
in Kansu, which dealt principally 
with the history of the stations. 

A sumber of important actions 
were taken, which indicate the 
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lines along which special steps 
will be taken to meet some special 
needs. A Kansu Moslem Com- 
mittee was appointed. A tem- 
porary committee was appointed 
to draw up a list of books suit- 
able for use in teaching men 
inquirers ; a similar action was 
taken with regard to womeu 
inquirers. In an article on “ The 
Training of Workers’’ a stirring 
appeal was made for 500 trained 
Chinese workers to go, two by 
two, into the unoccupied towns 
in the province. To meet the 
needs of women workers a course 
for home study was drawn up, 
for women who, while unable to 
attend a training school, might 
yet become useful workers if 
helped. 

It was also decided that a 
Middle School should be founded, 
for Kansu province. It .was 
decided also that each of the 
three Missions represented should 
appeal for ten new workers 
(thirty in all) with a view to 
meeting the need of still unoccu- 
pied areas. 

On Sunday evening (the 29th) 
a Communion service was jointly 
led by Messrs. G. Andrew (Super- 
intendent of the C.I. M. in 
Kansu), and W. Christie (Chair- 
man of the C.and M. A. Tibetan 
Border Mission). 

Thus has Kansu taken its 
place in the modern scheme of 
Missions, with its own Confer- 
ence, the future of which is full 
of promise. 


SELF-SUPPORT IN EDUCATION. 


Twenty years ago, in the city 
of Canton, an earnest group of 
Christians belonging to the Bap- 
tist Church met together to pray 
and seek to devise means whereby 
they might give their sons a 
Christian education. Their only 
source of funds was the Christian 


(January 
constituency. The difficulties 
were many, especially during 
the first years. 

The School then founded, Pyj 
Ching Baptist Academy, has be- 
longed to the native Christians 
from its beginning, and the 
responsibility for its finances, 
management and teaching, has 
been theirs alone. They finance 
it through their Association 
by the gifts of the brethren 
and friends and the fees of the 
students. Some funds for per- 
manent equipment have come 
from the Foreign Mission Board, 
but these funds have come in the 
way of straight gifts to help 
them pass a crisis in the develop- 
ment. 

There has always been the 
best relation between the School 
and the missionaries. From the 
beginning a number of mission- 
aries have been members of the 
Board of Directors, constantly 
giving thought to the School, 
but always simply to help, never 
taking the lead or assuming any 
responsibility other than a moral 
one. 

This institution has never 
sought to reach the wealthy in 
order to secure financial aid. 
They have often been tempted 
to lower this ideal, but have 
steadily resisted. Only the other 
day the President said that he 
was not chiefly concerned in 
securing a large attendance ; he 
was anxious to do the highest 
grade of work and prepare those 
who attend for the most efficient 
service. | 

Many have wondered if such 
a school could be conducted 
with .success by Chinese 
Christians. The answer is that 
this institution is recognized by 
the leading College we have— 
the Canton Christian College, 
where its graduates enter with- 
out examination. In the Lower 
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and Higher Primary departments 
Pui Ching is correlated with the 
Canton Christian College. Dur- 
ing the last session there were 
students—all that could be 
received. A number of the 
teacbers are American-trained 
Chinese, having taken courses in 
leading institutions in the home 
land; and occasionally a new 
missionary renders a little help 
in teaching. Weare hoping to 
have one or two foreigners come 
out in the dear future to help in 
the advanced work, but as yet 
we have never had a missionary 
appointed to work in this School. 
It is most encouraging to see 
how the Chinese respond finan- 
cially to the needs of the work 
when they feel the responsibility 
forit. Though the student body 
is growing rapidly, they are 
coming forward with their gifts 


to meet the growing needs. Last 


year about $20,000 was given for 
new buildings. A campaign is 
well under way to raise $150,000 
to equip the School. There has 
been much preparatory work, 
aud about $30,000 has already 
been pledged. Most of the gifts 
are small, and come from the 
many, yet one man gave $19,500 
to build a dormitory in memory 
of his father. The student body 
also is aiding the School finan- 
cially. One new building going 
up is the gift of the Pui Ching 
Y.M.C. A. The. Association 
made the gift near the close of 
the last session, and the building 
will soon be ready for the reli- 
gious uses of the School. The 
running expenses are being met 
more easily than in the past. 

The love and devotion which 


the Chinese have for this School 


is its greatest asset, and means 
far more than finances from the 
home land. The Cantonese ap- 
pear to be better able to handle 
educational problems than do 


some other Chinese, but I believe 
this School has done a work that 
may be reproduced in many parts 
of this great country, and will 
need to be reproduced more and 
more if we are to see the masses 
of our Christian constituency 
properly educated and trained 
for service. Most of the students 
are from Christian homes and 
those friendly to Christianity. 
A number of the leading offi- 
cials in South China have sent 
their sons here ; men of wealth 
are patronizing the School be- 
cause of its high standing. 


J. R. SAUNDERS. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR PRISON 
WORK IN WENCHOW. 


Christian Endeavor work has 
passed the trial stage in the 
Wenchow Church and we have 
no hesitation in saying that it 
has stood the test well. The 


city church has societies for men, | 


women, younger men, girls and 
boys, all finding it a vehicle 
for the expression of spiritual 
energy, and though the societies 
have not yet reached perfection 
themselves, they have been a 
great help in developing the life 
and character of the individual 
Christian. 

Evangelistic work has always 
been a prominent feature of the 
Wenchow C. E. workers’ pro- 
gram and the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee has been one that has 
appealed to the men especially. 
For nine years now a special 
effort to reach outsiders has been 
made at the Chinese New Year, 
by bands of men and women 
going out to preach and dis- 
tribute tracts on the streets and 
in the homes of the people, and 
by giving out cordial invitations 
to attend the services the first 
Sunday of the new year, when 
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evangelistic addresses were given 
by those thought adapted to 
this work. 

For some time the chairman 
of the Evangelistic Committee 
has had the souls of the prisoners 
in the jail and prison in mind 
and has been praying for an 
opportunity to preach to them ; 
several attempts to gain per- 
mission to enter these places 
for regular evangelistic services 
were of no avail. About three 
months ago an enlightened dao- 
yin was approached and readily 
consented to give the necessary 
orders to those in charge, so 
that now weekly gospel ad- 
dresses are given, Sundays and 
Thursdays, the City C. E. hold- 
ing itself responsible for two 
weeks a month, and the South 
Gate and West Gate societies 
for the other two. A regular 
schedule is made out so that each 
band knows when they are to 
go. The official in charge sent 
us permits, which the leader of 
each band carries with him to 
identify him and badges have 
been provided for the ones that 
go with him so that no other 
persons may get in under false 
pretense and possibly create 
trouble. 


G. H. SEVILLE, 
C. I. M., Wenchow. 


THE CHINESE Y. M. <. A. IN 
FRANCE. 


We are greatly delighted over 
the arrival of our building for 
the Chinese ‘‘Y’’. A gang of 
carpenters will have it up in 
a day or two. It is more than 
a hundred feet long and will 
be of great value to the work. 
Hitherto we have worked under 
the great handicap of having no 
adequate building. We have 
used mess halls, tents, and small 
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shed-like buildings which we 
erected for canteen and sleep. 
ing. Now we will have 4 
local habitation and a name.” 
There are so many American 
boys around our camp who are 
a long distance from another 
““Y"’ that we shall fence off one 
end of our building for them. 
Our canteen is only open an 
hour at noon and three hours 


at night but we have been doing 


a great business of late. The 
pay of the men has been almost 
doubled and they are, unfortu- 
nately, good spenders. Yester- 
day and the day before we took 
in three thousand francs, even 
though we limited the men to 
one cup full of candy, two pack- 
ages of gum, one box of matches, 
one can of salmon or fruit, and 
one package of biscuits, each. 
The ‘‘ Y” is a popular place. 
To-day when one of the men 
came to me with 500 francs for 
transmission to China, he handed 
me a letter, addressed to his 
wife, which was to accompany 
the money. As I am official 
censor of Chinese letters, I had 
to read it, aud was pleased to 
note the testimony concerning 
the ‘‘Y’’. It was also interest- 
ing to see the evidence of real 
love existing between this man 
and his wife. He said: ‘* My 
wife, nee Yang (‘‘Of the Vang 
family.’’ His own name 
Chang.) behold this writing. 
Your husband, from the time of 
leaving Anking till arrival in 
France, although seeing many 
things and experiencing many 
affairs, was kept in peace. 
have already sent three letters 
to you dnd I had not received 
I day and night hoped 
ever to get an answering sound. 
To-day three letters have come 
and I am sending to you five 
hundred francs. This should 
net you one hundred or more 
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dollars. The Chinese Commis- 
sioner residing at Paris recently 
yisited us and treated us with 
great benevolence ; the French 
and Americans also. ‘There are 
said to be more than a hundred 
thousand Chinese in France. 
The Y. M. C. A. have a school 
for teaching us and after our 
day’s work is finished we go 
there and I have learned to 
translate. We have an athletic 
field, a canteen where all kinds 
of things are sold, a bath house 
and at night we have moving 
picture shows and concerts. On 
the 28th day of the 5th moon 
the American Y. M. C. A. sent 
a concert company consisting of 
men and women to sing. The 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, Mr. 
(Elliott) Li, generously treats 


us Chinese, having left his family - 


and home to come ten thousand 
li, one evening. The sixth 
month and eleventh day, the 
entertainment was good. One 
song was about a Chinese woman 
who longed for her husband and 
another song was about a Chinese 
man who longed for his wife when 
he was away off here in France. 
I was nof able to understand 
the words of the songs but 
the VY. M. C. A. secretary, Mr. 
(Elliott) Li speaks good Chi- 
nese and he told us. The two 
ladies sang about your wives at 
home longing for you, and we 
Chinese all clapped our hands 
and laughed. When this letter 
reaches you and the money I am 
sending is in your hands, your 
husband will be away off in a 
foreign land, where, although 
there are a thousand mountains, 
and ten thousand waters to be- 
hold, the heart cannot rest with- 
out his wife. If you should 
write me a family ‘‘ book”’ it 
would be like bestowing upon 
my head ten thousand times ten 
thousand silver dollars. Your 


husband in this foreign land is 
in peace about all matters. Do 
not be anxious.’’ 

Isn’t that a fine letter for a 
Chinese to write? It would make 
a good many Americans hump 
to best it—including the Censor 


himself. 
W. S. 


MISSIONARY CONSERVATION 
AND COLONIZATION, 


One of the many hindrances 
to progress in mission work is 
the constant drain from the mis- 
sions through illness of one sort 
or another. Many of those who 
go home ill are sent to the coun- 
try to recuperate, and quite a 
good percentage while in the 
country engage in some sort of 
agricultural or other manual 
work. Some that recover to full 
health come back, but a great 
many never return. 

I wish to make an appeal, to 
those who would like to .come 
and are not too ill, to come to 
Manchuria. I am engaged in 
colonization work there and have 
spent the last spring, summer, and 
autumn 300 /i away from the 
nearest railroad or missionary. 
We have succeeded in securing 
a grant of land 18 & long and as 


wide as we wish to go into the 


forest on either side and have 
begun colonizing. This involves 
living on the frontier and helping 
others to get settled there. 

This coming year we plan to 
colonize 200 families, feeding 
them and guiding them while 
they put up their dwellings, drain 


marshes, bridge streams, make 


roads, plow and plant crops. 
As there is good water power in 
streams running through our 
lands we hope to set up water 
wheels and do our hulling and 
grinding of grain, sawing of 
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lumber, and later ou perhaps our 
lighting by the power thus 
developed. 

We plan to develop a factory 
in which carpentry, blacksmith- 
ing and as many as possible of the 
industries that can be followed 
on farms, will be both practised 
and taught. This factory is a 
necessity owing to the long win- 
ters of six or seven months, when 
the ground is frozen so hard that 
all agricultural operations on the 
outside are impossible. 

In the factory every one that 
can make anything will be en- 
couraged to go ahead. If he 
can’t make anything he’ll be 
taught to make whatéver he 
wishes to do. If he needs what 
he makes for his own house or 
farm he can.take it home. If he 
doesn’t need it he can put it in our 
co-operative store and take some- 


thing else of equivalent work 


value. This factory will not be 
confined merely to the use of 
our colonists, but outsiders can 
also come in and work. We 
hope in this way to prepare people 
for living in this rigorous climate 
and to draw in some of those 
who now through enforced idle- 


_ ness turn their hands to robbery 


in the long winter months, 

Colonists will be kept around 
this centre for a year in the 
summer working at the outdoor 
agricultural operations and work- 
ing in the factory for the winter. 
Later they will be sent out to 
break up their own farms. 

To carry out this programme 
offers room for help from a great 
many missionaries. Anyone who 
is about to go home temporarily 
Or permanently on account of 
health or for. various other rea- 


_ sons is invited to consider the 


wisdom of coming up to Man- 


churia and spending half a year, 


a whole year, or several years 
with us. 


(January 
The out-door work in Man. 
churia is as good for strengthen. 
ing the body as it would be in 
Iowa, the Dakotas, or Canada 
or in the British Isles. The 
beauty of the forests is beyond 
description, and the millions of 
flowers in the meadows have to 
be seen before one can realize 
what pleasure comes from 
seeing flowers in such masses, 
just as the sight of the ocean 
affects one in a manner altogether 
different from what one receives 
from looking at a pond. Then 
in the winter there’s shooting 
and trapping. There’s health in. 
Manchuria. There’s abundance 
of work to be done while the 
health is returning. You can 
set up ten, twenty, or more fami- 
lies while you are convalescent, 
thus rendering them self-support- 
ing and independent. Come and 
help! 
JOSEPH BAILIF. 


FURLOUGHS. 


The following is quoted from 
a letter from Dr. J. C. Garritt, 
of Nanking : 

‘‘T had scarcely landed upon 
this side when I became con- 
scious of the tremendous difficul- 
ties which exist on account of 
our state of war. It is penetrat- 
ing in every direction, uniting 
the people in a real crusade of 
high ideals and noble purpose; 
but I would like to say to all 
our workers in China that it is 
not a satisfactory time for travel 
or for taking furloughs, except 
in cases of most urgent impor- 
tance. The cost of travel has 
increased greatly through the 
increase of mileage and the large 
war tax. The difference in cost 
of food, etc., caused not by lack 
in our own land but by our 
desire to help our Allies and 
keep our troops abroad well 
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cared for, makes living in the 
States far more exigent than in 
the past. So that while it is, 
of course, important that those 
who ought to come home should 
still find the way open, it is most 
desirable that everyone should 
weigh the question and neces- 
sities in his own case with greater 
care than ever before, and if 
practicable save the Board and 
the Church the expense of the 
trip. I know that advice some- 
what in this direction has come 
from the Board Rooms to the 
fields before, but this word from 
one writing from the field’s point 
of view may be of help to those 
who have not yet realized the 
seriousness financially and other- 
wise of the situation.’’ 

~ It is evident that careful con- 
sideration should be given to the 
taking of furloughs under present 
conditions. What Dr. Brown 
says Of missionaries of his Board 
would apply to, missionaries of 
other Boards: ‘ We donot want 
any missionary who really ought 
to return home on a furlough 
to feel obliged to remain and 
perhaps thereby suffer in health 
to the jeopardizing of future 
usefulness; but it appears reason- 
able to suggest that furloughs 
should not be taken at this time 
simply because they are due, 
when circumstances are such 
that can be postponed without 
injury.’’ 


‘DOING OUR BIT’’ in CHINA. 


A long letter from Dr. A. J. 
Brown goes into the question 
of the work of missionaries as 
related to the War. He shows 
that not only did the United 
States Government, through the 
President, express its conviction 
that Missions should be carried 
on, but advised Americans iu 
business in China to stay on and 


not enlist or offer their services 
as soldiers unless they should be 
called upon to do so. In this 
connection Secretary -of- War 
Baker, and Secretary Redfield 
of the Department of Commerce, 
are reported as saying that 
Americans engaged in their 
country’s commerce in China 
are giving an honorable and use- 
ful service in their country’s 
interests abroad ; they may rest 
assured that the work they are 
doing is of a patriotic and help- 
ful character and is valued as 
such. 

These ideals are applied also 
to the missionaries, many of 
whom have gladly gone to the 
Front. ‘‘ The silent conflict 
which the missionaries are wag- 
ing with false ideals, defective 
character, aud peace-destroying 
ambitions, is the same as the 
Allied armies are waging in 
Europe and must go on without 
cessation and with ever increas- 
ing force and sacrifice for genera- 
tions after the war of Europe 
has passed into history. The 
principles for which the Allied 
armies are contending in Europe 
are the same as those for which 
the missionaries are contending, 
and, unless the missionaries 
succeed, much of the terrible 
sacrifice made in Europe and 
America will be in vain since 
Asia will fail to accept the princi- 
ples of righteousness and good- 
will which must lie at the founda- 
tion of all permanent peace.”’ 

There is assurance that ‘‘ the 
United States Government is 
desirous of having in all these 
mission countries a body of Joyal, 
patriotic American citizens upon 
whom absolute dependence can 
be placed. It is probably difficult 
for the missionaries to under- 
stand the importance of this fact 
which is so clearly understood 
over here.’’ 
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It is recognized in this letter 
that ‘‘ the missionary’s task is a 
harder one, remote from the 
scenes of mortal combat, isolated, 
and void of the glamour of war. 


Lt calls for tremendous heroism to 


Stand by the old lines of what 
seems common work while this 
world clash of arms holds the 


| (January 
the East have the right to regard 
themselves as actually in the 
army, supporting in the most 
effective way possible the boys 
upon the plains of France, help. 
ing to conserve, for all peoples 
and all time, the victories they 
are so gloriously winning for 


human freedom and _ national 


attention of the world...... The righteousness.’’ 
missionaries on the Front line in 


News Notes 


_ Dr. W. H. Venable is expected Mr. T. Lew, professor-elect, 
to arrive in China about March, Nanking Theological Seminary, 
1919, to take charge of medical who has been studying in Ameri- 
work in Kuling. ca, has been appointed to a pro- | 
fessorship for the current year in 
The East and the Wesi, for Union Theological Seminary, 
October, 1918, has an interesting New York, where he has been 
short history of the Chung Hua 4 student for two years. This 
Sheng Kung Hui. is the first time that a first 
On October 4th, 1918, the grade theological seminary in 


the U.S. has appointed a Chinese 
new Canadian School, for the to a post which is not often 


given even to a foreigner, Prof. 
in Chengtu, West China | Lew’s work is that of an assistant 

. in the Department of the Psy- 
chology of Religion and Re- 


Under the influence of its 
ligious Education. 


Union Evangelistic Committee, 
the Hangchow Churches have 
together held a Thanksgiving 
service, a Chinese national holi- 
day, and an evangelistic institute. 
They are planning to make the 
Church, the organ of the com- 
mittee, ‘‘the first public citizen 
of Hangchow, moulding public 
opinion thereby.’’ 


Committees have been organ- 
ized in Peking and Shanghai to 
work for the entire suppression 
of the opium and morphine 
trade. A committee of investiga- 
tion, of which Dr. A. L. Warns- 
huis (5 Quinsan Gardens, Shang- 
hai) is Secretary, is gathering 
® During the past year the at- information on this _ problem. 

tendance at the Peking Language ,Anyone knowing of the sale of 
School has been 164; of these opium or the raising of the poppy 


4 II2 are missionary representa- can help greatly in this move- 
’ tives of 16 missionary societies; ment if they will seud such in- 
[ the otherscome from 13 business formation to Dr. Warnshuis. 


j houses, 3 Chinese Government Among other things they should 
| Boards, and 4 Legations, the note the amount of acreage, the 
American, British, Danish, and probable value of the crop of 
Russian. opium, etc. 
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The January, April, and 
October numbers of Zhe /nterna- 
tional Review of Missions (1918), 
contain papers on ‘‘ The Ad- 
yocacy of Foreign Missions at 
the Home Base.’’ Those who 
do not subscribe for the Review 
should read these articles and 
see how they appear in a com- 
posite picture, when presenting 


Missions at the Home Base.. 


There is much room for improve- 
ment in the way the average 
missionary presents at home the 
cause for which he is giving his 
life. 


The General Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Church, Canada, 
is talking about an army of 5,000 
doctors for China: They feel 
that they are responsible for 
10,000,000 Chinese. To. meet 
their responsibility in China and 
other mission responsibilities 
they propose, during the next 
five years, to raise a total bud- 
get of $8,000,000 (gold). The 
Woman’s Board of this Church 
has also covenanted to send 
thirty missionaries to China 
within the next five years. 

The East and the West, for 
October, 1918, has an article on 
‘‘Mass Movements in India,’’ by 
the Rev. W. Goudie, W.M.M.S. 


The article shows that the early 


missionaries without exception 
began at the upper end of the 
social scale ; unexpected events 
led to their working with the 
lower classes. The article is a 
study of this lower class move- 
ment. It makes some interesting 
Suggestions regarding the prob- 
lem of dealing with illiterates 
and down-trodden peoples. It is 
especially well worth reading. 
Another article, in Zhe Jnter- 
national Review of Missions, 
October, 1918, deals with the 
Same subject under the title of 


‘“A Typical Movement 
Church,’’ by Sydney Cave, D.D. 


( The London and China Express, 
for Wednesday, October oth, 
1918, says that ‘‘ within the 
Yangtsze Valley are living one- 
tenth—or thereabout—of the 
I,700,000,000 inhabitants of the 
earth, and the high road to the 
sea for this large part of the 
world goes past Shanghai. Prop- 
erly equipped, it will also be a 
main point on the express traffic 
routes from North Asia and 
North America to parts of South 
Asia. . Developed with foresight 
and care—allowing a reciprocal 
action between the trade and 
the amount spent on harbour 
improvement—but not strang- 
ling commerce by exorbitant 
tax—Shanghai harbour has 
every chance of securing that 
great future which is assigned 
to it by right of past achieve- 
ments and inherent potenti- 
alities.’’ 


The Far Eastern Review, for 
December, 1918, has an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘ The Principle 
and Practice of Extraterritori- 
ality in China,’’ by Chas. Denby. 
Among other things he says: 
‘*The missionary has entirely 
outgrown extraterritoriality ; his 
mission stations are numerous, 
his consuls are few. In many 


cases he can neither sue nor be 


sued in treaty form without a 
voyage of great distance to some 
consular post. In return we find 
that he has the right to acquire 
property everywhere; he travels 
everywhere. His protection is as 
efficacious as though the consul 
accompanied him. This move- 
ment is bound to extend.’ 


The World’s Work, for Novem- 
ber, 1918, gives a summary of 
the indemnities returned by the 
‘United States to various Govern- 
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ments ; there have been three in 
all. Most interesting of all is 
the part Dr. A. H. Smith took 
in starting the movement that 
brought about a remission of. the 
Boxer indemnity and its use in 
the educating of students in 
America ; it was a trip made by 
him, in company with Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott’s father, to interview 
President Roosevelt, that started 
the movement. It was the act 
of one who saw far ahead and 
acted wisely upon what he saw. 
The net results of the training 
of these Chinese students, up to 
the year 1940 (when the Boxer 
indemnity will have been re- 
mitted), can hardly be foretold. 


President Wilson has asked 
Congress to pass a resolution 
permitting Zeng Tse Wong to 
attend West Point. A _ joint 


resolution to this effect has been 


introduced in both houses. If 
this permission is granted it will 
be the third time that Congress 
has extended the courtesy of 
a West Point appointment to Chi- 
Chinese residents of 
Tientsin have organized what is 
known as the Association Libra- 
ry and Book Exchange which 
will be run on modern lines and 
surpass the majority of libraries 
in one respect.—Ovienial News 
and Comment. 


A recent issue of Zhe Con- 
tinent.refers to an article on a 
**League of Churches,’’ con- 
tributed to Zhe Nineteenth Cen- 
tury by the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Speaking of Christian unity, he 
says that he does not look for 
uniformity, as that is a mark of 
the lower orders of life, and he 
can see no reason why so high a 
faith as Christianity should seek 
to express itself in any rigidly 
uniform fashion. What is wanted 
is something that leaves the pos- 


(January 


sibilities of difference wide open; 
hence he feels that ‘‘ Nothing 
can be necessary to church unity 
except such things as were de- 
clared to be so by Christ and 
His apostles.’’ This he feels 
rules out the Roman Catholic 
Church, without a_ surrender. 
What church unity must do is 
to give to each group sufficient 
opportunities for expressing itself 
freely and yet enable them to 


work together on all common 


problems and tasks. 


Without the Camp (a quarterly 
magazine of the Mission to Lep- 
ers), for October, 1918, contains 
the following helpful note : 

‘‘A brief paragraph in this 
number tells of a poor fellow, a 
leper, strung up with ropes and 
flung into a river in China, the 
act of hired ruffians, and thie 
pity of it, hired by the unfor- 
tunate man’s parents. Can any- 
one doubt or question the need 
of Christian treatment of China’s 
tens of thousands of lepers? Our 
American Secretary, after ex- 
amination of the actual condi- 
tions while in the Far East early 
in the year, reports that our 
existing work is wholly inad- 
equate to meet the need. He 
estimates that an increase of 
$150,000 in our annual budget 
is necessary if we are to attempt 
to do our Christian duty by 
China’s lepers. This would mean 
increasing our income 75 pef 
cent. Should the proposal dis- 
may us? We have grown used 
to the raising of great sums of 
money for war purposes. Is this 
work among the lepers not 4 
part of our Lord’s programme, 
to preach the Gospel, heal the 
sick, cleanse the lepers? And 
not less applicable to-day, or less 
significant, but much more 80 
is the Divine injunction, ‘Freely 
ye have received, freely give.’ ”’ 
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The Annual Conference of the 
South China Mission of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society met December 5th, 
in the compound at Kakchieh, 
Swatow. A mostimportant item 
of business was the question of 
the location of the plant of the 
High and Normal School for 
girls. Our old compound is get- 
ting very much cramped for large 
extension work. The Theolog- 
ical School and Academy for 
boys each has a hillside outside 
the residence section of the com- 
pound, and now it is decided 
that the new group for the girls’ 
school will be located on East 
Hill, a recent addition to the 
compound. A natural high rocky 
corner projects to within a short 
distance of another spur very 
near the girls’ school and a high 
bridge over the road below will 
connect the two hillsides. The 
plan when fully carried out, 
contemplates grouping all the 
work for girls through grammar, 
high, and normal grades, on this 
hill, leaving only kindergarten 
and primary day schools in the 
old buildings. Our recent earth- 
quake experience has forced on 
our minds the necessity of guard- 
ing not only against the danger 
of white ants and typhoons, but 
athird and new danger—earth- 
quakes. Future building will 
have to take account of this factor 
and we are canvassing methods 
of construction more secure than 
those hitherto in vogue with us. 
For some time past we have 
felt that we owed to the rapidly 
growing city of Swatow more 
than we have been doing for it. 
Our chapel location in the heart 
of the business section is almost 
ideal for an institutional work. 
We have been talking of such a 
work for some time past and it 
has the hearty concurrence of 
the home Board. But to carry 
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\ 
on such a work as it should be 
done, we shall need a proper 
building, and a resident mission- 
ary. The missionary has been 
provided, and we hope the build- 
ing may follow without too long — 
an interval of waiting. 


It was fine; it was cheering 
and soul-stirring to meet the 
450 Endeavorers of the Yu-yao 
Christian Endeavor convention, 
to behold their joyful earnest- 
ness in service. Then to hear 
reports from ten or more centres, 
of volunteer evangelistic bands. 

It is said to be a ‘‘ Young 
People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor.’’ So it is: for young 
Endeavorers at 75 seem to have 
youthful freshness about them. 

The C. E. has done much for 
Yu-yao, as it has for every other 
centre which has given it fair 
play. Many scores read, pray, 
testify and serve through its 
stimulus, who might otherwise 
be listless, dumb, folded-handed 
sleepers in churches, as in too 
many places. Even though 
most of the delegates were 
advanced in years, a show 
of hands testified to the large 
percentage of readers of either 
character or Romanized, or both. 
The sprinkling of ‘‘ blind eyes ’’ 
felt rebuked and many of them 
there and then vowed to start 
learning to read right away. 

It was a joy and privilege to 
have Mr. and Mrs. Strother 
present and address the conven- 
tion on several occasions. 

The help to lonely scattered 
Christians from such a conven- 
tion is more than missionaries can 
realize. ‘Chey need and ought to 
have more frequent opportunities 
to attend such gatherings. The 
Vu-yao C. E. convention was ten 
times worth while,—yes, for 
foreigners as well as Chinese. 


Rev. KENNETH MACLEOD, 
Cc. L M. Ninghai. 
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Personals 
BIRTHS. ARRIVALS. 
NOVEMBER : NovEMBER: 


- 23rd, at Suifu, Sze., to Mr, and Mrs. 
J. E. Moncrieff, A. B. F. M. S., a son 
(Jesse Edwin, Jr.). 

26th, at Hankow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
T. J. Hollander, A, C. M., a son. 


DECEMBER : 

6th, at Tengchowfu, Shantung, to 
Dr. and Mrs, J. Winter Brown, P. N., 
a daughter (Edith Emma). 

7th, at Tsinanfu Medical School, 
to Dr. and Mrs, W. Fleming, B,M.S., 
a daughter (Euphemia Cargill). 


MARRIAGE. 


At Hwaiyuan, An., December 17th, 
1918, Miss Florence J. Chaney, P. N., 
to Mr. P. H. Benedict, Standard Oil Co. 


DEATHS. 


SEPTEMBER : 

28th, killed in attack on Ostend 
and Zeebrugge, Risdon Mackenzie 
Bennett, of the Royal Naval Air 
Squadron ; nephew of Mr. and Mrs, 
George Howell, of Shanghai. 

In Germany, Samuel Hermann 
Franke, eldest child of Mr, and Mrs. 
A. H. Franke, Liebenzell Mission ; 
aged seven and a half years, from 
inflammation of kidneys. 


OCTOBER: 


sth, drowned by the torpedoing of | 


s. s. ‘‘ Hirano Maru”’ Benj. H, Jack- 
son, F. F. M. A., leaving England to 


return to China after furlough. Aged 
48 years. 
‘DECEMBER : 


4th, at Hoihow, Hainan, Rev. 
Frank P. Gilman, P. N. Aged 65 


1oth, at Changsha, Mary, wife of 


‘the Rev. G. G. Warren, W. M. M. S., 


aged 64 years, 
13th, at Shanghai, the Rev. J. E. 
Cardwell, C. L. S., aged 88 years. 


29th, from U.S.A. Mr. and Mrs, 
S. M. Cowles and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs, A. M. Guttery and child, 
A. 


DECEMBER : 

tst, from England, Miss L. C. Grand, 
W. M, M. S. (ret. Viyang). 

gth, from U. S, A., Miss V. E, 
Woods, A, C. M. 

roth, from U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
E. D. Verink and child, Y. M. C. A., 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Baltan and two 
sons, Pent. From England, Miss 
E. S. Clough, C. I. M. 

22nd, Miss E. Shapleigh, Ind. 

25th, from U.S. A., Misses Joy 
Smith, J. C. Walker (new, Nanking 
Language School), Miss Halverstad 
(Foochow), Miss Eda Johnson, M: ». 
(Sienyu), M. E. F. B. 


DEPARTURES. 

NOVEMBER: | 

14th, to U. S, A., Mrs. G. R. Loehr 
and daughter, M. E. S. 

24th, to U. S.A., Mrs. E. L. Souder 
and infant, and Mr. W. F. Borrman, 
A. C. M.; Miss L. M. Stanley, Mrs. 
G. F, DeVol and children, A. F. O. 

29th, to U. S, A., Rev. and Mrs, 


- D, B. S. Morris, P. N. 


30th, to U.S. A., Dr. Jos. Beech, 
Mrs. W. E. Manly and son, Mrs. H. L. 
Cauright, Miss E. G, Bridgewater, 
M. E. M. (North). 


DECEMBER: 

7th, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. W.L. 
Hall (temporary workers, F. F. M. A.). 

8th, to Canada, Mrs. Menzies and 
daughter, P, C. C. 

21st, to Norway, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
T. W. Gornitzka and children, C. 
ILM. ToU.S, A., Mrs, E. J. Lee and 
children, P. E. 
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SCENE DURING OPIUM EXAMINATION, 


Mr. Chang I aan Vice-Minister of Justice and Special Commissioner for 
e burning of opium, with half opium ball in hand. 


supervising t 
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